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CHAPTER XxX. 


MRS. GRALE’S DIAMOND CROSS. 


hut ANNE GRALE sat back in her carriage as it bowled 

swiftly up and stopped at Moorland House. Her thoughts 
had been running upon George Vivian, who had parted with her at 
the turning, and upon the “yellow woman,” whose movements 


appeared to be full of mystery. 

Running lightly upstairs, when she went in, she was met by her 
mother in the far corridor. 

“* Well, my dear, did you send the telegram ?” 

“Yes, mamma. And I should think the answer is on its way 
back by this time.” 

Mrs. Grale had not to-wait long for it. The reply came in the 
words : “ Box for Mr. Allan Grale still at Corrabuin. Telegram shall 
be delivered to him with it.” 

Mrs. Grale scarcely understood whether or not this was what she 
had hoped for. ‘True, it gave her a chance of communicating with 
her son, which would have been lost had the box been already re- 
moved. But she had not received that assurance of his safety and 
well-being which she would have had, had he claimed his property ; 
and she was left in doubt whether the more commonplace suggestion 
might not be the right one, to wit, that his box had nothing to do 
with his present absence, but had been sent North by somebody who 
did not know he had returned South. 

Still, it was stimulating to feel that at any moment a message 
might arrive from him ; and Mrs. Grale’s spirits rose with the renewed 
hope. 

On the following day, she went downstairs to look after the ways of 
her household in her usual fashion. Mary Anne was glad to see her 
mother. going about again; but she only realised her full cause for 
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gratitude over this change for the better when a footman rode up to 
the door to deliver a letter from Lady Laura Bond, and said he was 
to wait for an answer. Now, Lady Laura kept no footman of her 
own, but her messenger was in a resplendent livery and mounted on 
a blood horse. This in itself was interesting and exciting. Lady 
Laura’s envelope was resplendent in all the newest glories of mono- 
gram and crest; and it bore an invitation, to use Lady Laura’s own 
expression, to “an informal dinner” to be given by her that very 
evening, if only her dear friends at Moorland House could forgive 
the abruptness of the notice for which the explanation would be the 
best apology. Lady Laura’s cousin, Viscount Rockford, and his great 
friend, Lord Pelerin, son of the Earl of Eaglescraig, were paying her 
a flying visit in the course of an equestrian tour they were making. 
They had only arrived yesterday and would be off to-morrow; “and 
I want to give them as much pleasure as I can,” wrote Lady Laura, 
adding, with subtle flattery, ‘“‘you must forgive the freedom I take, for 
since I discovered that Mrs. Grale was the old friend of my dearest 
Bell Matthewson, I feel as if she were my old friend too.” 

“Oh, Mary Anne,” cried Mrs. Grale, “I cannot go; these people are 
too grand for me. I might find heart for it another time, but to- 
night I should be thinking of nothing but Alny. You and your father 
can go without me.” 

“T don’t know that,” said Mary Anne sullenly. ‘ Papa may not 
be inclined to go; I don’t suppose he will; and I cannot go alone. 
It is the way it always is. Alny may be let spoil everything: I am 
never considered !” 

Her mother felt there was some justice in Mary Anne’s feeling, 
though it might be selfishly stated. 

“If I knew where he is I should not mind,” she said, with a 
sigh. 

“ You will hear to-morrow, no doubt,” returned Mary Anne, 
bitterly. “Only that will be too late for Lady Laura’s party.” 

Mrs. Grale saw the force of this. She had, too, that strange 
superstitious feeling, which many of us know—something which is 
implied in the old proverb ‘a watched pot never boils.” And she 
knew she was watching for the longed-for news—as if confident 
assurance might not speedily bring what anxious fear might avert. 

‘“‘Well, Mary Anne, then I suppose I must go,” she conceded. ‘What 
one’s born to, that one must go through,” she added wearily, quoting 
a. fatalistic saying familiar to her girlhood. 

So Miss Grale wrote the answer to Lady Laura. ‘“ Her mother 
and she would be delighted to accept the kind invitation. So, she 
was sure, would papa, but he was not at home and might have some 
previous engagement which he could not break.” And Mary Anne 
added a few words—“ that these impromptu entertainments were the 
most charming of any.” 

And indeed when Mrs, Grale herself had once braced her nerves 
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to make the effort, she began to look forward to the evening with 
some pleasure. She felt a triumphant consciousness that it was all 
through a friend of her own—a friend of that far off past which her 
husband had taught her to despise—that she was now put on so 
familiar a footing with the aristocracy. She began to ponder over 
her rich velvet dress, in which she always felt hot and uncomfortable, 
and her Brussels lace, which was always catching hold of the bracelets 
and fal-de-rals of jewellery which she must wear. Mrs. Grale had all 
the instincts of a peasant race, which keeps its wealth stored in a 
stocking. She liked to own grand things, but she preferred looking 
at them to wearing them. 

At her request, Mary Anne sent a note to the Works, notifying 
Mr. Grale of this invitation. As her mother had consented to go, it 
seemed to Mary Anne of comparatively little moment whether her 
father went or not; she supposed he had been invited as a mere 
form of civility. In reality, Lady Laura’s invitation was not so im- 
promptu as it looked. That cousin of hers, Viscount Rockford, was an 
impecunious young peer, and was just now deeply in debt. Lady Laura 
had always had a liking for the lad—the deadly liking of a woman 
without heart or principle ; yet there might have been some grati- 
tude mingled with it. For this young Viscount had sometimes 
helped her when she had greatly needed help. When he came of 
age, he succeeded toa rather fair property, his father having died ; 
but he had now contrived to dissipate the most of it. Lady Laura 
had written to tell him that if he took his equestrian tour in her 
direction, she might be able to make him acquainted with a wealthy 
plebeian, who in his complacency at being introduced to “a scion 
of the aristocracy” might “ be useful to him.” Lady Laura said no 
more: Viscount Rockford needed no more: the equestrian tour 
did not fail to bend in the right direction, and if there should be any 
spoils, young Lord Pelerin was there to take his share. 

Of course she had alluded to Mr. Grale; and Mrs. Grale and 
Mary Anne might have been more astonished than gratified to find 
what an important item in the entertainment the husband and father 
really was ! 

Mr. Grale sent home word that he should certainly go to Lady 
Laura’s. He had not forgotten the ill temper he had shown over the 
last visit to that titled lady, and during these days he was doing what- 
ever he could think of to please and gratify his wife. Possibly it was 
because she was so helplessly miserable over Allan’s departure. 
Possibly, he had some deeper reason. 

She was in her chamber, when he came in to pass through it to his 
dressing-room. The velvet robe was already laid out, sundry adjuncts 
to it filling the room with slight, sweet perfume. Mrs. Grale stood 
over her jewel case: she shut it hastily when she heard her husband’s 
step. 

“Well, Polly !—looking at your ornaments !” he said, pleasantly. 
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“You must choose your best for to-night. What’s the good of giving; 
you pretty things if you make that case their coffin !” 

‘I was just thinking what I should wear,” she answered. 

‘Wear your diamond cross, for one thing. I never see that upom 
you now.” 

The diamond cross was the costliest gift he had ever given her. 
He stood over her, putting his hand on her shoulder. The hand could 
not help being a heavy one, but the gesture was intended to be kindly. 

“That diamond cross is so grand,” said Mrs. Grale. ‘‘It seems too 
good for me, and that’s why I don’t wear it. I always fear people 
may fancy it must be imitation. They would not think you would 
waste so much money on your old wife.” 

Mr. Grale laughed. ‘“TI’ll give you another to-morrow, if you like,” 
he said in a fit of generosity. ‘‘There’s no waste in buying diamonds. 
They don’t wear out, and they keep their value. Put on the cross, 
Polly ; get it out and let me look at it. I must not admire it when it 
is on you, you know!” 

It was a large, well-filled jewel case. The top tray was occupied by 
the bouncing cameos, and bulky golden and silvern gyves, and the 
chains which were Mrs. Grale’s favourite and everyday wear. She very 
seldom penetrated beneath that tray. But she had been to the bottom 
of her jewel box to-day already, though she had opened none of the 
jewel cases, into most of which she had not looked for months. 

She lifted out the top tray, and then that beneath it. The diamond 
cross was never kept in either of these. There was a third tray, and 
a fourth was made by the bottom of the jewel case itself. The diamond 
cross was stored in a flat morocco case, which lay in the third tray. 

Mrs. Grale took out the case and pressed the spring. It was a little 
stiff. 

** That shows you don’t open it often enough,” remarked her hus- 
band, as the lid flew up. 

The case was empty. 

Mrs. Grale uttered an exclamation. He was silent. The two 
stepped apart staring blankly at each other. Mr. Grale spoke first. 

“‘ Valuable articles like that should be always kept in their proper 
places,” he said, in reproof. 

“This is its place; it has always been kept here,” she answered. 
“Tf it is not here, it is not anywhere. I have always put the cross 
away myself—and I put it here the last time I had it on.” 

‘* When was that ?” 

“Last Christmas Day. I’ve never got it out since, or looked at it. 
Where would it be safer than in this box? It must have been taken. 
I’m sure rf 

There was a look on her husband’s face which somehow checked 
Mrs. Grale’s voluble self-defence. 

“IT suppose you leave your keys about sometimes,” he remarked, 
grimly ; “all women do.” 
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* I’ve done it as little as it’s possible to do it,” she retorted, rather 
‘angrily. ‘One can’t live for ever as if one was surrounded by thieves! 
No care will guard one, if one is. Why, in your own office, Richard, 
where you manage everything after your own fashion, things go wrong 
sometimes, or what was that talk about young Carr?” 

It was a very sad thing to mislay a diamond cross, but for a woman 
like Mrs. Grale, it was even sadder to be accused of want of careful- 
ness. ‘That was her form of reputation ! 

Mr. Grale seemed not to heed this sally. He was opening one after 
another of the other cases in the jewel box. His wife pounced upon 
him. 

“Don’t meddle with my things, please,” she cried. ‘ You'll only 
put everything in confusion. I know I put the cross in its proper place ; 
‘but T’ll look over all the boxes to please you. Only I'll do it myself.” 

“It is more likely to be found in this jewel case than anywhere, if 
it is to be found at all,” said Mr. Grale, persisting in his search. 

Ah, she foresaw what he would do! He had lifted out the third 
tray. She knew what he saw. She set down the tray she held, lest 
‘she should let it fall. 

What Mr. Grale saw was only a common brown envelope, such as are 
used for telegrams. He looked steadily into the depths of the box 
for a moment, and then put in his finger and picked it out, saying, in 
a steel-cold voice, though, perhaps, he meant it to be a joking one, 

“This is a strange thing for an orderly woman like you to keep in 
‘such a place, Mary. It looks like a secret.” 

Her useless little spurt of rebellion was over. She knew he would 
open and read it. She could only stand breathless while he did so. 

It was but the telegram she had received yesterday from the station- 
master at Corrabuin. She had carried it in her pocket until she was 
about to prepare for the dinner party, and she had just stowed it in 
what she had deemed-this secure hiding-place when her husband had 
interrupted her. 

Mr. Grale read it and re-read it. Then he turned it about and 
scrutinised the date and all the other time-marks upon it. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he asked his wife. 

“ Oh, Dick!” she cried, “ don’t be so stern—don’t frighten me! I’m 
quite sure you have not told me all that you know about Alny, and 
this going away! Why should not I, too, keep something to myself? ” 

“That is a different matter!” he said, in the same cold voice. 
“*What is the meaning of this ?” 

Trembling and incoherently, interrupted by many tears and protest- 
ations, she told him the whole story, beginning with her sister’s letter 
from Savoch. He listened in silence, nor did he even speak at once 
‘when it was done. 

“ Polly, you have begun to keep secrets from me, it seems,” he said 
presently. ‘ Are you sure you do not know anything of this missing 
diamond cross ?” 
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“I?” she exclaimed in genuine amazement. ‘“ What do you take 
‘me for, Richard? What should I know of it—except that I put it 
away safely when I last wore it, and now it is gone! It must be gone ; 
if it is not here, it is not anywhere.” 

“‘ Women—well-meaning women, too—have disposed of jewels for 
the benefit of their scapegrace sons before now,” he remarked, but 
not sternly. ‘Can you assure me you have not done this, Polly? 
Tell me the simple truth.” 

Mrs. Grale felt that this was an appeal, not an accusation, and she 
answered accordingly. 

“* Dick—I may have hidden things from you ; things I thought of 
no consequence, like that telegram ; but I have never told you one 
false word. It was not the telegram I cared to hide; but I could not 
speak of it without telling you of Marget’s letter, and you know you 
never seem to care for me to hear from her.” 

“But that’s your fancy,” said Mr. Grale. ‘ You may have a letter 
from her every day if you wish. Why not? What went wrong was 
not er fault—or Gibson’s either.” 

“But what did you say just now, Richard—about disposing of 
jewels for the benefit of scapegrace sons? What did you mean? 
Poor Alny may be extravagant, but it has not come to that kind of 
thing with him, I hope! I suppose you were joking.” 

“Well, well; about the diamond cross—where is it ? ” 

**T know no more where the cross is than you do, Richard. Ian 
hardly suspect the servants. ‘Though I don’t think much of any of 
them, seeing how sharply I have to look after stores; they are all 
frightfully wasteful. I never do leave my keys about ; but sometimes 
in changing a dress such an accident may happen.” 

‘‘We won’t suspect anybody at present,” said Mr. Grale. ‘A mis- 
take in that direction defeats itself. Say nothing about it yet, Mary, 
but keep your eyes and ears open: as I shall keep mine.” 

He spoke almost caressingly. Mrs. Grale felt quite grateful: it 
was not every man who would so generously have borne the loss of a 
trinket worth some hundreds of pounds—true, she thought proudly, 
it was not every man who could afford to bear it so easily. 

‘You'll take care of that,” she said anxiously, as Mr. Grale put the 
Corrabuin telegram into his pocket. 

“T’ll take care of it,” he replied. ‘ And now, Polly, as the diamond 
cross is gone, put on something else, and make haste off to your 
party, not to keep the young lords waiting. I don’t think I'll go, 
after all. A matter of business has occurred to me which I ought to 
see after: and if you ladies present yourselves, nobody will miss me,” 
he added gallantly. 

“T had no heart to goat first, Dick,” said his wife, “and now I 
have less than ever. The world seems full of wickedness, and I dare 
say lords are no better than other people—perhaps not so good. 
Won’t you take Mary Anne, and let me stay at home ?” 
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“You cannot do my business, and that is what I’m staying at home 
for,” he answered. 

“Why should I be forced to go against my will?” asked his wife 
pettishly. 

“We must give Mary Anne the chance of a little pleasure. You 
must go, not to disappoint her.” 

“Surely she could go by herself,” said Mrs. Grale. “Just as I 
used to go out to tea in my young days. Who is going to eat 
her?” 

“You didn’t go to meet young lords,” answered her husband. As 
he spoke, his eye fell on Bell Matthewson’s portrait, which Mrs. Grale 
had put up ona bracket in the bed chamber. 

“Well, I suppose I must go,” she said, reluctantly. “But I shall 
not get that cross out of my head all the time. It’s not the value of 
it I think of solely. Losing anything upsets me, even if it’s only a 
hamper or a packet of envelopes. It seems like a reproach to one- 
self—and I, always fretting myself to death to take care of things!” 

“‘ Keep the reproach to yourself, then,” said Mr. Grale. “ Nobody 
knows of it but me, and I’ll never bring it up against you.” 

“T’m not to tell even Mary Anne?” questioned Mrs. Grale. 
“Perhaps it is as well not, though, for I’m always scolding her for 
mislaying things, and she might think I’d better keep my sermons for 
myself in future. And yetI do hate keeping secrets, Richard,” she 
added, wistfully. 

“Not even Mary Anne. You two were going to keep the secret of 
that telegram,” he remarked. “ Now we two will keep this secret 
instead !” 

“Very well; it must be as you say,” assented Mrs. Grale, with a 
consoling reflection that it was sure to come out in time—everything 
always did, and not such a very long time either—witness this very 
telegram, which had only been concealed for one day ! 

“Then I'll go back to the office at once,” said Mr. Grale. 
*“ And if I can get through all I wish in time, maybe I'll drive 
over and fetch you. Make my best apologies to Lady Laura.” 

“Your business is not to do anything about the diamond cross ?— 
anything rash ?” asked Mrs. Grale anxiously. 

Her husband looked at her. He actually laughed. “No,” he 
said, ‘ my business is nothing about the diamond cross ; I can assure 
you of that.” 

“Well, I never did see Richard take anything so easily before,” 
mused his wife, as she went through her toilet. “I’ve known him 
more cross over an unexpected sovereign in the week’s account, or 
with Mary Anne for forgetting some little commission, to say nothing 
of how he used to go on with poor Alny if he neglected to post a 
letter, or made a mistake in his ledgers. Why, to-day he was not 
cross at all! It might have kept us all much nearer together if we’d 
known that when anything serious happened, he’d be only like this.” 
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Mrs. Grale might have changed her mind as to the way in which 
her husband took the affair, had she seen the expression of gloom 
and of utter misery which darkened over his face the moment he was 
out of her sight. 

It takes very wise people to realise what all profess to believe, that 
the deepest feelings are those most effectually concealed from 
view. 

Even the disappointment of Lady Laura Bond and her young 
guests at the rich man’s absence was sufficiently keen to make them 
very chary of over-expressing it! And when the evening drew toa 
close, and Mr. Grale did not appear to escort his wife and daughter 
home, and Mary Anne noticed that Viscount Rockford and Lord 
Pelerin began to grow more vague in their plans for their tour, and 
to hint that if Lady Laura did not tire of their society, she might 
have it a little longer, the young lady’s vain imagination would have 
hit upon anything to account for this change, rather than the absence 
of her blunt old father. 

She began to feel quite a touching constancy to George Vivian, 
inasmuch as the young Viscount’s soft voice and silken moustache 
did not at once banish her old neighbour’s image from her mind. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
LOCKED IN. 


Ir was not through pressure of business that Mr. Grale failed to 
keep his half-promise of fetching his wife from Lady Laura Bond’s. 
Perhaps he had been sincere when he made it; but there lay a 
weight at his heart, a haunting terror looming before his mind, which 
grew upon him in the solitude of his counting-house, and so bowed 
him and crippled him, spiritually, that he felt unable to drag himself 
into the stare of strange eyes. 

We hear a great deal of the woes of childhood, of the sorrows of 
youth, of the loneliness and loss of old age. But few have a thought 
of pity for the middle-aged, who, confronting the hard facts of life, 
have the helplessness of children without their unconsciousness, who 
have some of the longings of youth without its hopes, some of the 
losses of old age without its rest and honour. Middle age has but 
one compensation for its hardships. It stands in the hardest post in 
the battlefield of life, but it is the post of honour, which commands 
the way the fight must go. But what compensation is that, if the 
struggle is to end in defeat ? 

All the business which Mr. Grale transacted at the counting-house 
that evening was the writing of one short note. 

He got out the reply telegram he had taken from his wife. It had 
been sent to Moorland House, so she must have so dated her initiatory 
one. Though he was writing at the Mills, he, after reflection, dated 
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that letter of his also from Moorland House. It was to the station- 
master at Corrabuin. 


*$1r,—I understand from Mrs. Grale that a parcel or box, addressed 
to Mr. Grale, is now waiting at your station. May I request that you 
will forward it to the care of Messrs. Grale, The Mills, Dering. In case 
it was not prepaid to Corrabuin, I enclose a trifle, which will probably 
meet all expenses so far. There is now no need to send back the 
telegram from Mrs. Grale, which was sent to be delivered with it, nor 
need you send any further message to her here on the subject. Yours 
truly - 





And just as he was going to append the signature of Richard Grale, 
he paused. 

Once more he studied the telegram from Corrabuin, and once 
more he reflected. 

The result was that he took another sheet of paper, and re-wrote 
his missive. This time it assumed note form. He had carefully 
worded his letter that the station-master might infer the “ Mr. Grale” 
for whom the box was originally intended had now returned to his 
home and his wife, and was simply sending for his own. But the 
signature had found out the weak point—“ Richard Grale” could not 
be made into “ Allan Grale.” 

Next time, it stood thus: “ Mr. Grale understands from Mrs. Grale 
that a parcel or box, addressed to Mr. Grale, is now waiting at Corra- 
buin Station. Mr. Grale requests that the station-master will forward 
it at once to the care of Messrs. Grale, the Mills, Dering. In case it 
was not prepaid to Corrabuin, a trifle is enclosed for expenses. There 
is now no need to send back the telegram from Mrs. Grale, which was 
sent to Corrabuin to be delivered with the box.” 

He did not add that final clause about there being no need to send 
any further message to her on the subject. It struck him that that 
had the appearance of over-cautiousness ; which always suggests more 
than meets the eye, and which might in this instance defeat itself. As 
the matter stood, there seemed to him nothing that could rouse the 
Scotch station-master’s suspicions. It seemed only as if a wife had 
telegraphed to her travelling husband, where she had reason to 
believe a telegram would reach him, and that on his unexpected 
return home, the telegram was unnecessary. And Mr. Grale was not 
unwilling that his wife’s telegram should remain a little longer at Cor- 
rabuin. Possibly the station-master, either from caution or mere 
indifference, might not destroy it at once, and it might serve some 
purpose yet. 

The rest of the evening Mr. Grale spent in a strange, unaccustomed 
idleness. He opened his ledgers and his correspondence books, but 
he did not find in them his usual interest and delight. He left the 
Mills and sauntered back to Moorland House. How cosy the dining- 
room looked, with the big fire, well made up, and the lamps turned 
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low, bringing out the rich colours of carpet and curtain! If, when 
Mr. Grale was a hard-working young man, earning thirty shillings a 
week, he could have foreseen such a home as this, he would have 
deemed his utmost destiny achieved. It did not seem so satisfactory 
now. It all seemed, scarcely haunted, perhaps, but so terribly empty. 
He sat down in the great arm-chair drawn up beside the hearth, and 
presently the warmth and the luxurious softness had their effect in, at 
least, soothing and lulling him. He fell asleep, not a sound or a pleasant 
sleep, but one in which his troubled thoughts mixed tormentingly with 
the phantasmagoria of dreamland. He dozed so for a long time, 
starting up at last, roused by a sound which he incorporated into a 
dream of a crowded assembly as the harsh voice of an usher cried, 
** Silence in the Court!” 

The ladies had returned: the sound Mr. Grale had heard was 
Mary Anne, who had entered the room first, announcing to her 
mother, still in the hall, that “ Papa was at home.” 

Mrs. Grale was rather puzzled by her husband’s manner. She 
attributed his pre-occupation to his annoyance and bewilderment as to 
the loss of the diamond cross, but yet it was strange that instead of 
being cross and irritable with her, he seemed specially gentle and 
patient. As for Mary Anne, who knew of no special occurrence, she 
only wondered that papa did not ask more questions and show more 
curiosity in regard to those high-bred specimens of the human race, 
Viscount Rockford and Lord Pelerin. 

Mrs. Grale had thought more and more of the diamond cross as 
the hours went by and she found she was not called to stand on self- 
defence, and as her terrors over the discovery of the Corrabuin tele- 
gram subsided. But even when they were alone together her husband 
did not speak of it, and she thought it best not to open the subject. 
She did not in the least suppose he had forgotten it. From her pre- 
vious knowledge of Mr. Grale’s methods, her conclusion was : 

“The less he says, the more he is doing. I expect somebody will 
find himself or herself nicely pounced upon before long.” 

Nothing particular happened next day, except that George Vivian 
called at Moorland House and made himself very agreeable to the 
ladies. Things at the Court were going on the same: his uncle, the 
general, continued to improve, and Maria was still very unwell. 
George said that Edgar was also looking pale and depressed—he and 
his sister ought both to go away and spend the winter in the Riviera, 
or at least at Dinan, but neither of them seemed inclined to hear 
reason. 

“If the general was only fit to be moved, Mr. Vivian,” said 
outspoken Mrs. Grale, “I should say you all ought to go together, 
for I don’t think you’ve looked yourself since your trip with Alny 
to the Highlands. I think the North could not have agreed with 
you.” 

“On the contrary,” said George, “I think it agreed with me so 
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well that I mean to go back there as soon as I possibly can. 1 have 
been speaking about it two or three times already.” 

‘Surely you young men left your hearts in the Highlands!” Mrs. 
Grale retorted. She began with a laugh and ended with a sigh. The 
sigh was for her son’s absence and silence. 

“No fear of it,” smiled George. ‘ At least I know my heart was 
in the South all the time, and I think I can answer for Alny’s.” 

Mary Anne bent her head a little over her work, and tried to feel 
as if she was blushing. 

Then it was discovered that George Vivian had already a slight 
acquaintance with Lord Pelerin. They had been thrown together 
in boyhood, and had met again, more recently, on the Continent. 
George showed a good deal of interest concerning their introduction 
to the gentleman and the impression he had created on their minds, 
thinking to himself that from what he knew of Pelerin’s character 
and position, it was not at all unlikely that he was attracted by the 
prospect of the fortune the wealthy owner of the Mills might bestow 
upon his daughter. ‘ If he was nothing worse than a fortune-hunter,” 
thought George, “possibly the Grales might think he brought them a 
quid pro quo in his title. But if they knew all about him 1” 
And then he reflected that if all was known about some other 
people within his ken, many things might be very different. 

“Do you know Lord Rockford ?” asked Mary Anne. 

“Not much. I’ve met him. A nice enough young fellow, I 
believe, but fast : is too much with Pelerin.” 

“He is a nephew of Lady Laura,” said Mary Anne. “ His 
mother, the late Lady Rockford, and Lady Laura were sisters.” 

“Oh, I know,” said George. ‘By the way, Miss Grale,” added 
he, just thinking of it, “I have heard what the name of that young 
woman is whom we were wondering over on our way from Carstow.” 

Mary Anne looked puzzled for a moment. 

“The woman in the yellow cloak,” he explained. 

“Oh, to be sure!” said Mary Anne. “And pray who is she?” 

“Mrs. Massey came to the Court last evening to enquire after 
Maria, and was speaking of her. She is a Miss West—Jane West. 
A ‘superior party,’ as Mrs. Massey put it; and she is an adept at 
needlework—plain and fine—and can do millinery and dressmaking, 
and would be glad to get employment at ladies’ houses. From these 

accomplishments, and from Mrs. Massey’s description of her as ‘quite 
the lady in her little ways,’ I should imagine she is an ex-lady’s-maid, 
who has got tired of service.” 

‘She will soon find out her mistake,” said practical Mrs. Grale. 
** A woman had need earn a very good income to get the comforts 
she enjoys in a master’s house. But that is a useful person to know 
about, Mary Anne. We must not forget her.” 

“JT wonder why she hit on Dering, as her field for enterprise,” 
said Mary Anne, thoughtfully. 
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“She'll have some tie here, new or old,” observed Mrs. Grale, 
shrewdly. ‘It is marvellous what a little thing makes a person draw 
toa place. I’ve known it to be a grave, and I’ve known it to be a 
pleasant holiday spent years before.” 

“ And sometimes a place attracts because it has no tie and is out of 
the way,” said George. His face looked grave. He was not thinking 
of Miss West the sewing woman then. 

Mrs. Grale shook her head. ‘“ That place would be hard to find,” 
she said. “It is my belief that if we want to get out of the way, 
and go toa desert island, the first wreck would cast a cousin or an 
old neighbour at our feet, that is if he was not there before us. 
But it seems easy to lose sight of what we don’t want to lose.” 

George thought the last remark must apply to her son. ‘ Have 
you heard from Alny again to-day?” he asked, as he rose to 
leave. 

“ Heard again to-day ! —why, we have not heard at all,” answered 
Mrs. Grale, in the haste of impulse. 

George paused. ‘Oh, I thought—I understood that a letter 
had come to you from him from Scotland,” he said, glancing at 
Mary Anne. 

Mrs. Grale saw no cause to be reticent on the subject now that all 
was known to her husband. “No,” she said, ‘‘ we’ve had no letter—at 
least, from Alny. I heard that a box addressed to him, to be kept 
till called for, was waiting for him at a Scotch station, and I’ve had a 
telegram about it. That’s all, Mr. Vivian.” 

“Then, do I understand you to imply that you have not heard yet 
from Allan—and that you do not know whether he is gone to 
Scotland or not ?” 

“That is so: but I’m looking for a letter from him by every post 
that comes in now,” Mrs. Grale answered. 

George Vivian bade the ladies adieu and went away, feeling rather 
uneasy. If truly nothing had been heard or was known of Allan, 
why it brought back to his mind that curious thing whispered to 
Stephen by Brice the gardener. 

Meanwhile the rumour had been stopped in the bud by the 
positive assertion of Mr. Vivian himself, made to more than one 
person, that Allan Grale was in Scotland, and had written to his 
friends from thence. 

For the next day or two Mr. Grale looked like a man preoccupied 
with his inward thoughts. He passed the greater portion of his time at 
the works and was but little at home. His wife and daughter 
supposed he was unusually busy—as a man making wealth rapidly by 
his own exertions must occasionally be. 

On the third day, the box from Corrabuin was brought to the 
counting-house at the Mills. Mr. Grale’s heart gave a great thump 
when he saw the porter carrying it into the counting-house. Some- 
how, possibly because the box was directed to Mr. Allan Grale and 
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he was away, none of the clerks had cared to sign the railway receipt 
book, and it was brought in and laid before Mr. Grale himself. He 
hastily signed it, directing that the box should be taken to his private 
room. 

A curious feeling—as if all eyes were watching him, and anything 
he did might be significant—deterred him from straightway following 
it there. He went to and fro, giving orders and overlooking ledgers 
for more than half an hour. 

Then he went into his retreat. There stood the box. It evi- 
dently had two or three coverings, the outer one being of coarse 
canvas, rather neatly sewn up. ‘The station-master’s redirection 
had been stuck on over the original address. But it had been done 
in a swift official manner, and with a little care the label readily came 
away. Beneath it was a card much more laboriously affixed, and 
bearing the words— 

*‘ Allan Grale, Esq., Corrabuin Station, N. B.—To wait till called 
for.” 

Mr. Grale asked himself whose handwriting that was? He had 
certainly seen it before. 

He stood meditating for a few minutes, and then he got out his 
pocket-book, and took from it two papers which he unfolded, and 
held beside the label. 

“*Ves—that’s it,” he said, with a quick wag of his head. “The 
same hand wrote it all.” 

One of those papers was that note of Edgar Vivian’s, inviting 
Allan to meet him at the Black Pool, which had been found in 
Allan’s bedroom after his departure. What was the other? 

Mr. Grale took scissors and ripped off the canvas cover. Then 
there was a thick brown paper wrapping, and last of all, one of soft 
woollen material. This careful packing was somewhat explained when 
the box came to view at last. For it was no common concern made 
of wood or tin, but a dainty Chinese box, its black ground bright 
with figures in blue and red, and tarnished gilt. 

Mr. Grale took it up in his hands. It was quite light. But how 
to get into it? There was no keyhole—there was no visible lid or 
door or slide. This mysterious box had seemingly been constructed 
to keep a secret. 

He must break it open. And he could not do this without some 
noise. 

He looked at his watch. In half an hour, the clerks would be gone 
to dinner. He must wait till then. 

But first he must secure some instrument suited to his purpose ; 
something, not clumsy, which yet could give a sharp and decided blow. 

It occurred to him that he had sometimes seen such an implement 
lying about in the counting-house. He had taken it up, asking what 
it was, and somebody had answered that it was a watchmaker’s ham- 
mer. It seemed to him that it might be the very thing. 
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He went into the outer room and looked about him. 

‘* Are you searching for anything, sir?” asked Mr. Mawson. 

Mr. Grale stated his wish, and all the clerks rose and looked in all 
sorts of possible and impossible places. ‘They all remembered the 
tool, but nobody knew to whom it had belonged, and nobody had seen 
it for some days. Mr. Wilton suggested that it might have been the 
property of a man who had recently been mending the clock in the 
mill, that it might have been accidentally brought into the counting- 
house, and then have been reclaimed by its owner when his job was 
done. Meanwhile, the office boy, discovering the sort of instrument 
his master required, went down to the tool-box and found something 
of a similar nature, which he tendered in its stead, and Mr. Grale 
took it back with him. 

Mawson and Smith trooped off punctually enough, but zealous Mr. 
Wilton stayed pottering about so long that Mr. Grale thought he never 
would go. However, the door closed behind him at last, and at the 
very instant Mr. Grale locked his own. 

Mr. Grale was in no mood to be influenced by the mere dainty 
prettiness of the article which baffled him. But he turned it about, 
and instinctively went to work on the bottom, where no pattern was. 
The box had a strength beyond its appearance, but it yielded at last, 
and its contents were within his grasp. 

He scattered them on the table. Little enough were they to look 
at. Packets of letters. He took up one and sneered. He took up 
another and groaned heavily. Two or three small parcels : he opened 
them slowly, almost timidly, as if they might contain something which 
would sting—not his hands, but may be his heart ! 

The clerks came clattering back in due time. By-and-by the master 
was wanted. Mr. Mawson knocked at his door. No answer. He 
thought he was out, so tried the handle to make sure. It was locked. 
Yes, the master was certainly out, and the fact was announced accord- 
ingly. . 

"Pethoge the clerks were a little noisier than Mr. Grale generally heard 
them. Perhaps they made some unusually audible remarks about 
their salaries and their hours, and their grievances of many kinds ; 
for they all looked aghast, when nearly two hours later, the lock of 
that inner door was slowly turned, and Mr. Grale came forth. 

Mawson and Smith bent down over their desks with supererogatory 
industry. Good Mr. Wilton, innocent of any indiscretion, looked up 
at his master and wondered what could have happened. 

“‘T suppose there must be a day when old age begins,” thought 
that worthy man. “If ever Mr. Grale wants to know the date of his, 
I shall be able to tell him.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
TAKING COUNSEL. 


Wuere did Mr. Grale go that evening? Straight to the house of Dr. 
Palmer. He needed a true and trustworthy man with whom he 
could consult. 

He knew that Dr. Palmer was this, and that he could be just and 
patient on behalf of a friend: and he knew that those who will not 
condone a wrong for selfish considerations are the first to forgive and 
forget it for generous ones. 

As for Dr. Palmer, when Mr. Grale’s card was brought to him in his 
surgery, he felt something like a twinge of remorse. The Doctor had 
thought regretfully of the old manufacturer ever since Mary Anne 
had brought him the message of conciliation; and he had regretted 
not to have responded to it. 

“Tf he has come on this business again,” thought the Doctor, as he 
went towards the dining-room, where his visitor awaited him, “ or if 
he leads to the subject in anyway, I will propose that Charles Carr 
shall go back for a few days, just to prove that there is no ill-feeling on 
either side.” 

But the moment he saw Mr. Grale, he saw he was speaking to 
one who had received some great blow, under which he was staggering, 
however calmly he might try to bear it. The Doctor’s cheerful 
expression changed to one of concern. 

Mr. Grale went through the ordinary formalities of greeting and 
even commented on the weather, which gave him as much to say as 
an English November can. But Dr. Palmer knew that something 
else would come soon. 

“ Doctor,” he said presently. “I dare say that before now, you 
have been taken into people’s confidence on subjects not altogether 
connected with your own profession.” 

“Tt has been so,” said Dr. Palmer, rather cautiously. 

“One has sometimes to speak of health to one’s lawyer,” pursued 
Mr. Grale, “so that one may well speak of family affairs to one’s 

physician.” 

“T shall be happy to give you any help I can, sir.” 

Mr. Grale was fumbling in his pocket-book. He produced a piece 
of paper, which he put on the table before the Doctor. 

“ Will you tell me if you know that handwriting ?” he asked. 

It was the label under whose direction that Chinese box had 
travelled to Corrabuin. Dr. Palmer looked at it with some surprise. 

“ Yes,” he said, readily. ‘That is the younger Vivian’s writing— 
Edgar Vivian.” 

“Mr. Grale leaned his elbow on the table, and looked earnestly 
into the Doctor’s face. 
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“You once thought me rash in certain suspicions,” he said, slowly. 
“T own now I was wrong—but I was not rash; at least not accord- 
ing to my own light. Now I wantto ask your advice as to how I am 
to proceed in a great difficulty—or I may be rash again.” 

“You must not be so humble as that, Mr. Grale,” said the Doctor, 
really touched by something in his old neighbour’s face. 

“Tam not humble,” Mr. Grale asserted. ‘“ But I want a bit of 
business well done ; and when that’s the case, I’m too good a business 
man to stick to it myself when there are those who may do it better. 
I suppose, Doctor, you know my son is away from home ?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘ Anything more?” asked Mr. Grale, rather bitterly. 

** People say you and he have had a quarrel,” admitted Dr. Palmer. 
“It will happen sometimes, you know, with young men and their 
fathers.” 

** Allan and I have had no quarrel this time,” said the elder man, in 
a low strange voice. ‘I may have some idea ”—he paused—“ perhaps 
a very good idea—why he has gone. But I never knew he was going 
—lI did not know when he went—-I do not know where he is.” 

“Ts he not in Scotland? I was told that he had written to you from 
thence—or to his mother.” 

“He has not written at all. We have reason to suppose he 
may be in Scotland—or on his way thither. But a matter has arisen 
which I must get at the bottom of. That young Vivian seems clearly 
to have directed a box to Allan since he went away. We heard it was 
waiting at Corrabuin station, and I'll tell you how.” And Mr. Grale 
related in detail the story of Mrs. Gibson’s letter, of his wife’s alarm, 
and her futile attempts at secrecy. Then he went on. 

“JT don’t allow his poor mother to suspect that I am so deep in 
darkness concerning Alny’s departure and movements as I really am. 
She believes in the quarrel-theory—I’m sure I do not know who started 
it—and expects a letter from him daily. I’ve not let her know that I 
have had this box sent to me. But what I want to say to you, Doctor, 
is—this looks as if Edgar Vivian knew of my son’s going off, and 
where he is likely to be.” 

“There would not be anything very strange in that,” returned Dr. 
Palmer. ‘The young men were always friendly. It would. be more 
singular if Allan had gone away without taking anyone into his 
confidence: unless he went unexpectedly. When was it that he 
went ?” 

Mr. Grale shook his head. “It was one Tuesday evening,” he 
said. ‘It chanced that none of us were at home to dinner except 
Allan. I was detained at the Works; my wife and daughter had 
driven over to make a call on Lady Laura Bond and she persuaded 
them to stay. Allan eat his dinner quickly, James says, and seemed 
to be in deep thought. He went out afterwards and he never came 
back again.” 
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Tr. Palmer took out his pocket-book, and referred to an entry 
in it. 

“Tt was Tuesday night, the zoth of October, I think,” he said. 

Mr. Grale started. “How do you know that?” he asked, in be- 
wilderment. 

‘Because I saw him that night—or, rather, close upon the small 
hours of the following morning,” answered the doctor, “for it was 
at a quarter to one o’clock. Isaw him hastening along the Carstow 
Road.” 

**A quarter to one o'clock!” repeated Mr. Grale. “He left 
home between six and seven: say seven, at the latest. Where had 
he been between whiles? Did you meet him? Did you speak to 
him ?” 

“No, I only saw him from a window. Mrs. Enderby was ill and 
I was with her. While I waited, I whiled away the time by 
looking from the window of the next room ; it was a bright, moon- 
tight night, and I saw Allan pass, walking towards Carstow.” 

“ Are you sure it was he?” 

“Well, not quite positively sure,” admitted the doctor. “He 
<ame into sight so suddenly, and it seemed so unlikely, you see—but 
I felt no doubt at the time. He had no great-coat on, though he 
generally wore that light one of his at night.” 

“ He had that same light one on when he left home that evening ; 
James says so,” spoke Mr. Grale. “A quarter to one o’clock, you 
say?” 

“Ves. I took out my watch and looked at it, wondering where he 
could be going to at so late an hour.” 

Mr. Grale sat back in his chair. ‘I wonder whether it was Allan?’ 
he said, after a pause. 

“T think it must have been.” 

“ Any way, it is a sort of clue—and I have had none to go upon 
at all until this news came about the box that was waiting at Corra- 
buin. I don’t care about his coming back yet, doctor ; but I confess I 
want to hear from him—to ease his mother. To her it has looked 
just as though he were lost.” 

A curious feeling at the moment took Dr. Palmer : he thought of 
what his daughter Agnes had imparted to him. Lost! What could 
have induced Maria Vivian to take up that dread notion ? 

“Oh, he is not lost,” said the doctor cheerily. ‘In saying so, Mr. 
Geale, you mean that he has been lost to you since the night he left 
his home.” 

“ Absolutely lost. He might as well never have existed, for aught 
we have heard, or known of him since,” replied Mr. Grale. 

There ensued a silence. The elder man broke it. 

“Do you think you would object to sound Edgar Vivian about this 
for me, Dr. Palmer?” 

The Doctor looked up from his reverie. ‘Mr. Grale, I will do 
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anything for you that you wish me to do,” he said warmly. “ But 
why not enquire of Edgar Vivian yourself?” 

*T don’t know about that. If these two young men, he and my 
son, have got into any trouble together, and are keeping it secret, I 
am the last person they’d disclose it to.” 

“T do not think Edgar Vivian can have done that,” remarked the 
Doctor. ‘“ He is more to be depended on than George.” 

“Perhaps so. But I have not so high an opinion of him as you 
have,” said Mr. Grale. ‘ When a young man begins to borrow 
money on the quiet, I’m afraid there’s generally something wrong 
behind.” 

*‘ Borrow money on the quiet! But who has been doing that ?” 

“Edgar Vivian,” replied Mr. Grale. ‘ Remember, Dr. Palmer,.I 
am speaking to you in the strictest confidence.” 

“IT should remember that without your reminding me : this is all in 
confidence. Are you sure that he has done it ?” 

Mr. Grale laughed slightly. “It was my money he bostowed, 
Doctor. The first time, he borrowed it through Allan; that is, Allan 
asked. me to lend it him—and I lent it—gave it to Allan for him. 
The next time Edgar wrote to me himself, asking me to repeat my 
loan and give it, as before, to Allan. I wouldn’t do it; it was rather 
too much, I thought, coming so close upon the other.” 

. Dr. Palmer was thinking all kind of thoughts. ‘‘ When was this?” 
he asked. 

“The first time—that which I responded to—was just before the 
General’s illness. ‘The second time—when I would not respond— 
was soon after it.” 

* How much did he borrow ?” 

“Fifty pounds. And it was fifty he asked for again. When his 
note came—and I think it was the very last day I saw Allan—lI told 
my son I would not have anything to do with it. I told him also that 
I believed the money was for the two of them; that they were in league 
with each other and had got into some mess conjointly.. And I think 
they had.” 

“What did your son answer to that?—Did he press for the money?” 

“No. I don’t recollect that he made any particular answer, ‘or 
say whether my surmise was right or wrong. He did not press for 
the money at all.” 

_ Dr. Palmer knew not what to think. ‘TI suppose you did not keep 
that note of Edgar Vivian’s, Mr. Grale ?” 

“Yes I did: and I have it about me now,” said Mr. Grale, as he 
produced the note and laid it down, open, beside the address on the 
table. It was brief: considering the favour requested, it was almost 
curt. ‘Sometimes I fancy, that had I responded to it and given the 
money, Allan would not have gone away ; it wget have saved him. 
How far Edgar Vivian 
Mr. Grale stopped suddenly. A gloom was gtnning on his face. 
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“Mr. Grale,” said Dr. Palmer, “you have taken me into your 
confidence, will you forgive me if I approach a point on which you 
perhaps wish to be reticent. I see you have some cause to be dis- 
pleased with your son, and I can understand that you may easily 
associate Edgar Vivian in this displeasure. You know more than I 
do—I only want to make one enquiry—is there anybody else whom 
you suspect of being mixed up in this unhappy mystery ?” 

Mr. Grale hesitated. ‘ Yes,” he said, slowly. “Yes, one other 
person. Nobody whom you know. Nobody who has ever been 
heard of in Dering.” 

** Man or woman?” 

iT Man.” 

They sat in silence. Dr. Palmer revolved what he had heard. 

“TI will see Edgar Vivian for you, Mr. Grale, and hear what he says. 
Perhaps he may refuse to speak. If the young men held some grave 
confidence together, he may not consider himself at liberty to do so, 
but I'll do my best. May I say that you are not at enmity with your 
son—that you do not wish to harm him—that there was no quarrel ? ” 

“Dr. Palmer, I assure you that not one angry word passed between 
me and my son before he went away. I knew no reason for any— 
then,” he added significantly. 

“And you do now?” 

“Now? How can I avoid being angry with him now, keeping us, 
as he does, in this suspense?” retorted Mr. Grale; which, the 
Doctor fancied, was an evasive answer. “But you may be sure I 
would not harm my own son. What I want is to know what has 
become of him. Let him write to his mother and ease her mind. 
Tell that to Edgar Vivian.” 

Dr. Palmer nodded. ‘I have always liked Edgar the best of the 
two brothers, I have always found him straightforward and honour- 
able, and it pains me to hear this. I cannot help thinking ” 

“By the way, though,” interrupted Mr. Grale, with sudden re- 
membrance, “I’ve got another note of his in my pocket. Edgar 
Vivian left it at our house for Allan not above an hour or two before 
Allan disappeared. In it he asks Allan to meet him at the Black 
Pool, and F: 

‘What ?” almost shouted Dr. Palmer, a disagreeable idea starting 
into his mind. 

“ Here it is. I don’t know whether it can have anything to do 
with the matter—or whether when Allan went out that night it was 
to go to the Black Pool to keep the appointment. I would not 
show this note to my wife; she hates the very name of the Black 
Pool. The other day she began to tell me of a bad dream she had, 
connected with that Black Pool and with Allan too, the night he 
went away, and wanted to make out that her sister in Scotland had 
some such another dream the same night, but I stopped her,—I 
would not listen to it. Women are so foolish !” 
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“This note is undated,” said Dr. Palmer, who had been looking 
at it while he listened. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Grale; “and therefore I do not know 
whether the appointment was meant to be kept that day or the next.” 

“ And you do not know whether it was kept, or not ?” 

“No; but Edgar Vivian must know. Will you ask him ?” 

“T will,” said the Doctor emphatically. He was glancing at the 
two notes while he spoke, turning them about to the light, comparing 
them with each other and with the label. 

“Do you know, Mr. Grale, Iam not sure that these notes were 
written by the same person,” he said. 

“ The writing is the same,” said Mr. Grale peremptorily. “ Look 
at the formation of every letter!” 

“Tt is the same—yet not the same,” objected Dr. Palmer. “I 
have seen a similar resemblance—yet a difference—between the 
handwritings of two people of widely different character, who had 
happened to be taught by the same writing master.” 

“And that label is like them both,” returned Mr. Grale. “I 
think you must be rather fanciful, Doctor. Everybody’s writing 
varies a little at times. Now to give a test: if you were sure that 
those notes were written by two people, which of them would you say 
wrote the label ?” 

Dr. Palmer looked carefully from one to the other. ‘The label 
seems so like them both that it might have been written by either,” 
he said. “And it is carefully and formally written as labels are, 
while one of the notes, at least, has been evidently hurriedly scribbled. 
But as it stands, certainly that label most resembles the more carefully 
written note asking for the loan.” 

“Now I should have said, decidedly the other way,” cried Mr. Grale, 
who had shared in Dr. Palmer’s scrutiny. “You are thinking of 
forgery, Dr. Palmer, because it has been suggested to your mind by 
that unfortunate affair up at the mills. That’s the harm a prepossession 
gives us. It gets into a fixed idea. My mother had a servant who 
stole tea, and she kept it locked up ever afterwards, and the others 
stole everything else. Besides there’s an object in forging cheques, 
and it’s just a name and done with. I’m sure these notes and the 
label have been written by one hand—and that is Edgar Vivian’s.” 

Mr. Grale gathered them up as he spoke and returned them to his 
pocket-book. He then said good-night to Dr. Palmer, thanked him 
as they shook hands, and went home. 

Dr. Palmer sat down again and plunged into thought. Things 
were assuming a somewhat curious aspect ; and he told himself that 
the one thing of all which he least liked to glance at, was the total 
disappearance (for it seemed nothing less) of Allan Grale. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
DID IT RUN IN THE FAMILY? 


Mrs. GRALE, having once made up her mind that she was sure to get 
news of Allan pretty soon, became herself again. Despair had given 
way to suspense. She wanted the days to fly past till they should 
bring her the news she was longing for. Her recipe for this—not a 
bad one—was to fill them with more work than they could conveni- 
ently hold. The worst of it was, the whole household got involved 
by her restless energy, without sharing its impulse. 

Mrs. Grale was a woman who always had many household plans 
laid by, cut and dried as it were, to be taken up and carried out on 
any suitable opportunity. At present, these included a fresh set of 
drawing-room coverings, one or two new bed-hangings, and a general 
replenishing of linen, both household and personal. Mrs. Grale 
never felt properly provided unless she had in stock a double-set of 
all things ; one in use, the other, never yet “ broken into.” Humbly 
as she had been reared, she was in these respects fastidious and large- 
minded. 

“ Alny never did like that last drawing-room cretonne,” she said 
to Mary Anne one day, “and when he comes back it will be a pleas- 
ant surprise to find a new one.” 

“ Alny never liked coverings of any kind,” replied Mary Anne. 

This conversation took place in the linen closet, where Mrs. Grale 
was sitting. It was a long, low room at the stair-head. Mrs. Grale 
never realised her prosperity so much as in that room of plentiful 
stores. The contents of the cupboards and presses lay strewn around 
her, those in present use passing rapidly through her hands, some to 
be condemned to the rag-bag, others to be stored for possible invalid 
use, and others, again, to be bestowed among Mrs. Grale’s numerous 
dependents. ‘These last were never given away till they had been put 
into thorough repair in the housekeeper’s room. “Girls may not 
know how to patch and darn when they come to me, but they do 
before they go,” she would remark. Mary Anne was occasionally 
pressed into the service. Her duty was to sit with a memorandum 
book, and make a note of the figures her mother gave her. 

“We shall need a great many new things this time,” said Mrs. 
Grale, as if quite elated at the thought. She often grudged money 
for greenhouse flowers, for expensive periodicals and photographs, and 
so forth, thinking how far such sums would have gone among the 
needs of her girlish days. But she never grudged money for her 
drapery : it was not mere linen she was buying; it was the ideal of 
her youth ! 

“Yes, a great many things,” she repeated. ‘‘ There’s five shirts of 
your father’s only fit to give away—that will mean five new ones. Put 
gown five new shirts, Mary Anne, and that’s the last of the sewed 
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_ under-linen now. Add up the numbers, child, and see how many 
new garments there will be altogether, great and small.” 

Mary Anne dotted her pencil up the page. ‘“ Thirty-seven,” she 
replied. “ Of course, that is not counting the pocket-handkerchiefs.” 

“Thirty-seven! That’s among four people—so it’s an average of 
nine and a quarter each. That’s the best of keeping up a good supply, 
one never seems to wear through one’s things and run short. Do you 
know, Mary Anne, I think we might employ that Miss West, whom 
Mr. Vivian spoke about the other day. He said she wished to get 
needlework at ladies’ houses.” 

Mary Anne had no objection. She thought she should like to get 
a closer view of the “ yellow woman.” 

“T’ll engage her by the week,” said Mrs. Grale. ‘ And if I find her 
capable, T’ll take the risk of ‘letting her try her hand on the drawing- 
room furniture covers, instead of having in a regular upholstress. I'll 
send Susan round to Mrs. Massey’s for her now, while all the things 
are about; she can then see the sort of work she'll have to do. I 
suppose she’s sure to be honest and respectable.” 

“You can ask her for a reference, mamma.” 

“Yes; but that’s often a mere matter of form,” deplored Mrs. Grale. 
“‘T have good references with my servants—and yet things go some- 
how.” 

Mary Anne laughed. “You fancy that partly, mamma. It is a 
fashion with most famous house-wives.” 

“T know what I know,” returned her mother, curtly, who was 
thinking of her great: loss, the diamond cross. 

“ Articles that get lost are often found again,” carelessly remarked 
Mary Anne. 

“IT know there are some very queer things about losing and find- 
ing,” admitted Mrs. Grale. “I knew of a very strange one when I 
was a girl. It’s not the sort of story one talks about, for people only 
think one is making it up.. They cannot see the force of little things 
that we see ourselves.” 

“I think you must have been very superstitious people in your 
part of the country, mamma.” 

“There you go!” exclaimed Mrs. Grale. ‘“That’s just what I 
say! Before I’ve uttered a word, you are ready to think there’s super- 
stition in the story: which there is not. There is only mystery.” 

“Tell it to me, then,” said Mary Anne. “I like mystery best 
without superstition.” 

“Then you like it best with wickedness,” retorted her mother, 
rather severely; “for where there is mystery, if there isn’t the one, 
there must be the other somewhere—somebody’s wickedness.” 

“* Please tell me the story,” pleaded Mary Anne. 

“My mother,” began Mrs. Grale, circumstantially—‘ that’s your 
grandmother, you know; only you never did know her. Ah, me! 
how proud she’d have been to see me sitting in a room like this! 
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My mother had a curious old book, called ‘ Rowe’s Letters from the 
Dead to 'the Living.’ ” 

“There!” said Mary Anne. “ There’s the superstition beginning !” 

Mrs. Grale gave an impatient gesture. “It was a good book,” she 
went on, “full of moral, and it was bound in rough black leather and 
had brown edges, which were stained with age—I remember it as 
if I’d seen it yesterday. My mother kept it in a lock-fast bureau, in 
the top drawer at the left-hand side, and it was only got out now-and- 
then for a treat. And one day, when she went to the drawer, the 
book was not there.” 

“Tt had not been put back again the last time it was taken out,” 
said matter-of-fact Mary Anne. 

“It had,” returned Mrs. Grale. ‘‘ We looked everywhere for that 
book, and it was nowhere ; and we made a terrible fuss over the loss, 
telling all our friends. And every time my mother looked in that 
drawer, she looked at that empty place and sighed.” 

* That would not bring back the book,” laughed Mary Anne. 

** But it seemed as if it did,” returned Mrs. Grale, triumphantly. 
** Tt was full a year after, that one day when she happened to open the 
drawer, she gave a little cry, and I ran to her, and there was the book 
in its old place!” 

“Somebody had borrowed it who had not chosen to ask its loan,” 
decided Mary Anne, after a pause. ‘“ And they were honest enough 
to put it back when done with—which is more than some book 
borrowers do.” 

“It may have been that,” admitted Mrs. Grale, “though the drawer 
was a lock-fast- one. My mother used to say it seemed as if we’d been 
all bewitched, or else the drawer had.” 

Susan, who had been despatched to Mrs. Massey’s for Miss West, 
came back with her. She had met the needlewoman going off to the 
station to catch a train, but she had time to stop to see Mrs. Grale. 

Miss West could undertake any work Mrs. Grale chose to give her. 
Voluntarily she tendered the name and address of a London lawyer 
and his wife as her references. Quite respectfully she said that she 
had some matters of business to attend to just now, which necessitated 
her journeying occasionally to London, and she could only agree to 
work at Moorland House on these conditions. 

There was something not unprepossessing about the young woman. 
If there was a singular chilly dignity in her manner, there was the right 
shade of deference too. She could never have been pretty, but there 
was a good deal of fine marking and strong character in her pale worn 
face, and her dress was quite in keeping with herself—plain and dark, 
with a bonnet fitting closely. The yellow cloak, for once, was not 
upon her ; it was carried on her arm as an extra wrap. 

“Quite a superior person,” pronounced Mrs. Grale, on her departure. 
“If she has been a lady’s maid, it was in some very good service.” 
“T don’t think she has been,” said Mary Anne; “she has not a 
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maid’s manner; she has been accustomed to act on a will of her 
own.” 

“‘ Well,” said Mrs. Grale, “ there’s nothing more to be done here to- 
day. I think I'll leave all the things lying as they are, and lock the 
room door instead of the cupboards and presses.” 

“‘ Always locking up!” laughed Mary Anne. 

‘* Always locking up,” assented Mrs. Grale to herself, as she went 
off to her own chamber. “And yet, when we missed that cross the 
other day Mr. Grale was ready to blame me for carelessness—if I had 
not left my places unlocked, I had left my keys about, he said. As 
if I should ! Well—to—be—sure ! ” 

The last words came out with a jerk, as Mrs. Grale stood still at her 
bedroom door, self-convicted. For there before her eyes, on the toilet- 





table lay her little bunch of special keys, among which was that of her 


jewel-case. 
“*T could have declared I took them from the pocket of my evening 
dress last night, and transferred them to the pocket of that I now have 


on,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Dear, dear, dear! I must be losing my 


own head, and that’s a worse loss than all the jewellery in the world !” 

Her next thought was that she had better look through her jewel 
case. If there was any dishonest person about her, who had made 
use of her keys, how many more trinkets might not have gone! Open- 
ing the case, Mrs. Grale looked jealously through its contents. 

No; everything within the box seemed all right. There was the 
empty case where the diamond cross had been. Mrs. Grale took it up: 
dreamily. Its spring was not stiff to-day, and it flew open at a touch. 

_ She uttered one low “ oh,” and her heart stood still. Then it went 
on with a bound. 

There lay the diamond cross, flashing in the rays which the wintry 
sun, sent across the room. 

_Mrs. Grale collected her thoughts with difficulty—she had a vague 
feeling that this sort of thing might run in her family !—like a banshee, 


or second sight. But she was aware of a faint odour. She raised 
_ the little case and sniffed it gingerly. Oil had been applied to the 


spring to make it work more easily—scented macassor oil, surely 
taken from a bottle which stood on the toilet table. 

‘Well, whoever has been concerned in this business,” reflected 
Mrs. Grale, “is certainly cool enough! Shall I dare tell Mr. Grale 
how it happened? Though it has ended so well that I’m sure it has. 
been worth leaving one’s keys about—for once. It mus? run in the: 
family.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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GEOFFREY SAUNDERS’ WIFE. 
I, 


| after day, in the storm and sunshine of fourteen years, 
Geoffrey Saunders had spent under the very shadow of the 


.Square Norman tower of Saintbury Church ; sitting at his work among 


smooth slabs of marble and blocks of stone; dreaming of future 
fame and fortune, and passing from youth to manhood with the 
dreams unfulfilled : tied down by duty to the narrow aims and cares 
of life in an out-of-the-way country village. 

With all the hope and courage of youth, he dare risk nothing 
where his brother Maurice was concerned. He could never resolve to 
leave the gentle, delicate lad, who, with all his passion for the beauti- 


-ful, and vague longings after the good life never offered him, had 


found no more congenial employment than that of carrying bricks 
and mixing mortar for a small country builder. 

From the day when the lads of seventeen and fifteen had followed 
their father, and, at no long interval, their mother, to the grave, 
Geoffrey, as far as a brother could, had stood between Maurice and 
the world. He had shared his hardships, cheered the monotony of 
his daily life, and encompassed him with a strong self-forgetting love, 
which had been accepted with the gentle, unconscious selfishness of a 
clinging, affectionate nature. 

In spite of his dreams and aspirations, Maurice had been happy 
enough, living with Geoffrey in the little two-roomed cottage under 
Chascott Woods, and walking with him, morning and evening, along 
the winding road which led to the village where their work lay, until 
Lily Thorne’s fair face and golden head had come between them ; 
and for the sake of that fair face Maurice would have given up even 
his brother’s love. He had no need to make the sacrifice. Geoffrey 
had never given her a thought, and Maurice she treated with a soft 
disdain which drove him soon into a hasty questioning of his fate. 

Lily, however, had other ambitions than to become Maurice 
Saunders’ wife, and he received a gentle, but unqualified dismissal. 


It was not that she considered him too much her inferior, for, though 


her father occupied a small farm, successive losses, and the expenses 
of a large family, gave him, year after year, a greater struggle to make 
both ends meet. Lily was taken from the school at which she had 
been placed, and apprenticed to the village dressmaker. The amount 
of education she had received, combined with her innate sweetness 
and refinement, had rendered her far superior to the other village 
girls, and doubly attractive in her suitor’s eyes. 

Maurice, however, acquiesced in his fate more quietly than Geoffrey 
had dared to hope; and, after the first evening, when, in a few 
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passionate words, he confided his disappointment to his brother, 
was silent on the subject. 

But with that winter came failing health and energy ; sleepless 
nights, and days that had to be spent by the fireside. Geoffrey’s 
heart sank sometimes when he glanced up from his book at the white 
face and languid figure opposite him. Before Spring came there was 
fresh cold caught, and less strength to fight against it; and Geoffrey 
was. kneeling beside the bed one night, holding both the feeble hands 
in his, and taking his last look’into those gentle dark eyes in pas- 
sionate grief he could no longer conceal. 

-“ You'll tell her, Geoffrey, I loved her always,” Maurice whispered 
brokenly. ‘ But it was best she wouldn’t have me. I couldn’t have 
made her happy. If only she doesn’t marry that Jack Hyde. He 
would soon neglect her and break her heart, and I shouldn’t rest in 
my grave. Geoff, promise me’ you'll ask her yourself. You'll take 
care of her, and make her happy for my sake.” 

Geoffrey Saunders had never yet withstood his brother’s pleading 
voice and wistful eyes, and he did not now. 

“She can’t care fora rough fellow like me, dear lad,” he answered, 
gently. “But if it is any comfort to you, I'll promise to try and 
win her love.” 

“You will win it, Geoff.” 

The smile of perfect rest’ and peace that crossed Maurice 
Saunders’ face was lingering there still when his brother covered it, 
and shut ‘out the bright winter sunlight with which a golden dawn 
was flooding the world. His last earthly care had not been for the 
brother who had loved him so tenderly and truly all his life, but for 
the fair girl who had given him nothing. 

The funeral over, Geoffrey went back to his place in old Jonathan 
Heritage’s yard, close under the churchyard wall, and set to work 
gravely and silently on the simple granite cross to the memory of 
Maurice Saunders. 

“Should think it makes him feel rather unked to be a starin’ at 
that grave all day,” his master remarked once in his hearing, and 
Geoffrey turned round sharply. 

“What difference can it make? The whole world is one great 
graveyard, go where you will.” A-sentiment that to the unimaginative 
mind of old Jonathan savoured of radicalism and dissent, and there- 
fore deserved no answer. But Geoffrey had spoken a truth which 
most of us experience some time in our lives. 

Spring brightened into Summer, Summer faded to Autumn, and 
Autumn paled to Winter, and Geoffrey put off his wooing from day to 
day. At least a year must elapse before he had a right to fulfil the 
promise made to his brother, he told himself, sternly dismissing the 
thought that these fresh duties and responsibilities had put an end to 
all his plans of study and self-culture in a wider sphere, and the dreams 
of a fame which might follow. He made sundry efforts to regard 
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Lily Thorne as his future wife ; stopped to speak to her when they 
met in the village ; and on Sundays let his eyes wander over the rows 
of heads to where she sat in church, her sweet, serious, spiritual face 
bent over her book. 

Lily, on her part, showed no displeasure at his approaches towards 
friendliness. Her secret admiration for the manly young fellow was 
stronger than her notions of gentility: and, in addition to this, she 
felt an increasing dislike to her occupation. ‘The toil and confine- 
ment of a dressmaker’s life were beginning to tell upon her delicate 
constitution, and in escaping from the necessity of this hard earning 
of her daily bread, the small sacrifice of position was nothing. 

But the year might have lengthened into two, had it not been for 
the news which reached him one day in passing that Lily Thorne was 
going away to London to a “place.” ‘ Situation” was a refinement of 
terms unknown to the good people of Saintbury, a school board 
and an energetic high church young vicar notwithstanding. 

The time had come to fulfil his promise, and Geoffrey Saunders 
was not a man to excuse himself the performance of a duty. 

That same evening he left his work earlier than usual, and went 
round a quarter of a mile on her way home. Down Chascott Lane 
it was almost dark between the high, overhanging hedges, and he 
fancied her glance of shy pleasure when he came up with:her might 
have been due to the satisfaction she felt at having a companion 
along the lonely road. Their conversation, it is true, was brief and 
somewhat constrained; but Geoffrey felt when he had parted from her 
and gone home to his solitary supper that the ice was broken, and 
that there would be less difficulty next time. He knew that his 
wooing must of necessity be a short one, for Lily had told him that 
in a week she was to set out on her new life in London. On the third 
evening that he turned away from work to walk with her through the 
fir-spinney and along the lane, he had determined to learn his fate. 

The two walked on silently in the mud and wet that gleamed 
coldly in the pale yellow light the February sun had left behind, he 
thinking, as he glanced down at the small sweet face at his side, how 
passionately Maurice had loved that fair face, and that a man might 
indeed rejoice if he could win it for his own. He spoke at last when 
they reached his cottage door in answer to Lily’s good-night. 

“Wait a minute, Lily. Don’t go yet; I have something to say to 
you, first.” 

Geoffrey slid down the basket of tools from his broad shoulders, 
and took both her small hands in his. 

*¢ It’s a question I’ve been wanting to ask you for some time past, 
and now you're talking of going away, I can’t wait any longer. Will 
you stay if I ask you? Will you be my wife, Lily?” 

She had dreamed of it, and hoped for it—this question ; but when 
it was asked she drew her hands away quickly, with a little sigh. He 
took them again, and waited for an answer. 
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“ Oh, Geoffrey, do you love me as well as that?” 

“TI do,” he said. “And I promised Maurice before he died I 
would try and make you happy, if you could give me the right. And 
you will, Lily?” , 

She let him take her into his arms and hold her there. While the 
yellow light died out of the western sky, a pale star gleamed out 
above the dark line of the Chascott Woods, and the night wind came 
sweeping the hills and swaying the leafless branches above their heads 
noisily. 

A long, clear, melodious whistle came ringing out of the darkness 
behind them. Lily released herself, and sped away like a frightened 
fawn, and Geoffrey took up his basket and turned into his house, 
answering Jack Hyde’s cheering “good-night” and sly laugh rather 
curtly. 

Jack Hyde, the handsome, reckless young under-keeper, had re- 
ceived his final dismissal from Lily some six months before. He did 
not fail, therefore, to report the fact that she and Geoffrey Saunders 
were walking together. It was all over the village next morning, and 
the two were elevated to the position of hero and heroine of the 
hour. Lily had no shame now in waiting till Geoffrey’s work was 
done that they might walk home together, and no misgivings at his 
taciturn moods and stern gravity of manner. 

Once, in the dusk of a windy March evening, she ventured into 
the yard to wait while Geoffrey put a finishing touch to the wings 
of a cherub he was carving on a head-stone. Saintbury taste still ran 
in the direction of cherubs and funeral urns. Lily came up to him 
and leaned over his shoulder to watch the strong hands grasping 
mallet and chisel so firmly, till Geoffrey could feel her soft breath on 
his cheek. 

“How lovely that little angel’s face is, Geoffrey,” she said. “I 
should like to have a stone like that put up to me.” 

‘Should you ?” he answered, abstractedly. 

“Yes, that and a text. Why didn’t you carve a text on poor 
Maurice’s stone? He would have liked it better, may be.” 

“Why, it can’t make any difference to him now. What would 
you have me put?” 

“TI don’t know.” Lily drew back and turned away her head. 
“ Here’s old Jonathan coming. How long shall you be, Geoffrey ?” 

“He ought to ha’ done now,” interrupted old Heritage’s thin, 
reedy voice, as he came out of the shed into the open space: 
his thin, stooping figure, his hands wrapped up in his white apron, 
hair, clothes and face of a uniform dusty grey, and a broad channel 
of white dust inside the turned-up brim of his hat. ‘ He ought to 
ha’ done now ; he’d sit there all night if I’d let him. And so you 
be agoin’ to marry him, Lily Thorne ?” 

The old man turned to her with a twinkle in his eye, and Lily 
laughed and blushed for answer. 
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“Well, it be the way of all young women to take the first man as 
comes. I hope he'll do well by you, though too clever for me is 
Geoff Saunders ; too clever by half.’ One of them chaps as thinks, 
because he can do a fair day’s work and read his paper of a night, 
he’s fit to govern the country.” 

Geoffrey laughed a little; and Lily hastened to take up the glove 
his master was in the habit of throwing down pretty frequently, in 
the vain endeavour to prove that he and his young journeyman were 
not on the best of terms. 

““T know he’s clever, Mr. Heritage, but he has too much sense to 
think that of himself.” 

“Good for him; he has to learn by experience, my dear; most on 
us has, specially when it comes to a man’s rulin’ his own house. But 
come along, and have a cup o’ tea with the missus; she’s wantin’ to 
see you. Geoff ’ll come too.” 

“No, not to-night ; I must get home quickly. Lily, I’ll come back 
for you in an hour or two. Good-night to you, master.” 

And Geoffrey, swinging his basket over his shoulder with a musical 
rattle of the tools, strode off. He was in no mood to encounter, 
good-humouredly, the attacks of old Jonathan’s sharp tongue to-night. 
Lily looked after him, disappointed and reluctant. 

Geoffrey went home more quickly than usual, the old battle between 
ambition and the claims of duty strong upon him. His promise to 
his lost brother haa to be fought out again: and he sought the 
solitude and silence of his own fireside to put down once and for ever 
the old hopes and longings he must not bring into his future life. 
The vision of Lily’s sweet face helped him to-night as it had never 
done before. It might be that in making her happy he would bring 
into his life that absolute content it had wanted hitherto. 


Hs 


Tue Spring days were lengthening into Summer when Geoffrey Saun- 
ders brought his wife home to the little steep-roofed cottage under 
Chascott Woods, where he and Maurice had lived together the few 
brief years of the younger brother’s manhood. 

Weeks and months passed away ; the Autumn glory of the Chascott 
Woods faded once more, and in Geoffrey Saunders’ home the happy 
bride had sobered down. into a grave and careful little housewife. 

' But there were no smiles and shy pleasure to welcome Geoffrey 
home now, and Lily’s fair face was often pale and troubled, her step 
slow and languid. A simple country maiden she had never learnt the 
art of analysing her feelings, and could scarcely have explained even 
to herself the hunger and heartache that daily oppressed her, by 
admitting that Geoffrey was not all she had expected he would be. 
Kind and courteous in his stern, silent way he was always, but it was 
not the kindness and courtesy of a lover to the woman of his 
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choice ; and Lily, though she scarcely understood why, was none the 
less unhappy, wept silently over the fire sometimes when alone, and 
hid herself away from friends and acquaintances. 

Her husband waited on her hand and foot, and never left her with- 
out a hasty kiss and farewell. But he would come at night to eat his 
supper and sit over his books in his old silent absorbed way, totally 
oblivious of all her little devices to attract his notice ; and responding 
once to some little wifely attention she paid him with so visible an 
effort that she never ventured it again. She argued little, or nothing, 
perhaps, from his chivalrous devotion to all her wants, his studied 
gentleness in speaking to her, or even his silence and preoccupation. 
Only knowing that she was unhappy and wanted something she had 
not, she drooped more and more, till there was little trace of Lily 
Thorne in Geoffrey Saunders’ wife. 

She had no one to whom she could go for sympathy and counsel, 
even if womanly pride would have allowed it. Her mother was a 
simple-minded woman, who would have but little patience with what 
she would consider Lily’s foolish fancies ; and the sympathy of friends 
and neighbours would have been absolutely aggressive. Lily could 
not ask it, and carried a composed face and careless manner before 
the little world of Saintbury. 

But Geoffrey could not fail to see at last his wife’s failing health 
and spirits, and one morning questioned anxiously, ‘‘ Was she ill?” 
Lily shook her head. ‘“ Unhappy? Had anything happened to trouble 
her?” No. Lily had no words to express her heartache, and only 
burst into tears. 

Geoffrey moved a step or two from the doorway where he was 
standing. 

“ Have I done or said anything to pain you, Lily? Won't you tell 
me what’s the matter ?” 

“ There’s nothing to tell,” answered Lily, pettishly, from between her 
two hands. 

“Nothing that you w// tell, I suppose you mean? I don’t like to 
see my wife crying over nothing.” 

Geoffrey spoke a little sternly, and waited a moment for an answer. 
But none came, and he went out into the drizzling November rain, 
hastily closing the door behind him, and Lily, with her face still hidden, 
did not see the look he turned to her. She got up slowly and went 
to the window, watching from behind the curtain his tall figure with 
shoulders squarely set and head thrown back, striding away into the 
darkness of the muddy lane; recalling with a certain dangerous 
distinctness the look on Jack Hyde’s handsome reckless face when 
he had bidden her good-bye. Geoffrey had never looked so—because 
—had he never: loved her? 

A deep painful flush stole slowly over her pale face, and slowly 
she crept back to her fire, and, sitting down there, laid her head on the 
table wearily. -The agony of this new thought which had forced 
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itself upon her mind after so much groping in the dark, so much 
hitherto unaccountable pain, was almost more than she could bear. 
Geoffrey had loved her only for Maurice’s sake, and married her to 
keep his promise. To a clinging and weakly, sensitive nature such as 
his young wife’s, nothing could be more terrible. Believing herself 
unloved was unutterable loneliness and misery which would admit of 
no hope. 

Geoffrey had in the meantime gone out to his day’s work, oppressed 
with a vague sense of uneasiness and distrust. The recollection of his 
young wife’s tears and unexplained trouble weighed upon him. Was 
he in any way to blame for it, he questioned. He should find it hard 
to forgive himself if it were so. Or had he made a terrible and fatal 
mistake in marrying Lily Thorne and thinking he could make her a 
happy wife ? 

Geoffrey drew a long deep breath and turned round, half uncon- 
sciously, to glance back down the lane to the hollow in the wood, 
where the little white-washed cottage he had just left gleamed like a 
patch of snow in a dark hedge-row. ‘The casket that held the treasure 
he wore for another’s sake. 

Yielding to a sudden impulse he retraced his steps quickly, and in 
a few moments more was pausing on the threshold. He entered 
quietly. Lily stood at the table with her back to him, washing up the 
breakfast cups, the sleeves of her cotton gown turned back over her 
round, white, delicate arms, and a blue check apron pinned in front 
of her. The long dark eyelashes were drooping still, but there were 
no tears now in the soft grey eyes. Only a patient languor and 
weariness in the whole face and slightly stooping figure infinitely more 
pathetic than tears. Geoffrey’s heart throbbed faster than was its 
wont, as he spoke. 

* Lily.” 

She started a little, answering ‘“ Yes,” without turning to look at 
him, and he moved a step nearer. 

“T’m afraid I spoke a bit hard to you, just now. I didn’t mean it, 
and I came back to say so.” 

“‘T know,” she said, “and I didn’t mind ; it’s all right, Geoffrey.” 

“Not if you’re in any trouble, wife, and you won’t tell me what ails 
you. Surely you aren’t afraid to tell me, Lily?” Geoffrey leaned 
over the table a little, to look at her. ‘‘ We ought to share everything 
now, eh ?” 

“‘T think I was a bit homesick. It’s lonesome being by myself all 
day.” — Lily still kept her face averted. 

“‘T know it is. I wish I were not obliged to leave for so long, but 
you mustn’t talk of being homesick. ‘This is your home now, you 
know. And it’s something like a home since you came,” added 
Geoffrey, glancing round with the air of a man well satisfied with his 
surroundings. 

The bright colour came into Lily’s face again, as she turned and 
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looked at him, a whole world of new hope and happiness shining in 
her eyes. She had been mistaken, then ; he did care for her. But 
these new and strange emotions found no expression in words, and she 
only answered with something between a laugh and a sob: “Oh, I’m 
not a very good wife to you, Geoffrey, am I?” 

Geoffrey’s basket was placed on the table that he might take his 
wife into his arms and press his lips to hers with grave and unimpas- 
sioned tenderness, till Lily released herself, and he started once more 
to his work, well satisfied, and even light-hearted. He had atoned 
for his unconscious neglect, and Lily was happy. Women were such 
strange creatures, so easily moved to tears or laughter. He must be 
more careful in future, more attentive and studious of all her wants. 
So ran his reflections. 

Lily was more than satisfied ; happy again, and after a little while 
singing over her work. “TI have been silly to fret; he does care for 
me, only it isn’t his way to be always talking and noticing me,” she 
said to herself; and she resolved to be more than ever assiduous in 
making his home attractive while she would make fewer demands on 
his attention. 

But with the Spring, a change came into the even tenour of Geoffrey 
Saunders’ life. A change totally unforeseen, and so startling in its con- 
sequences to the sober, plodding workman he had become, he hardly 
realised at first that it was placing in his hands a means to the end of 
his long cherished ambition. 

It was a cold March evening, and he came in from work with hands 
chilled, and dark face flushed by the biting east wind, and sat down 
before the fire with his usual quiet greeting—‘“ Well Lily, here I am 
again.” 

wily, standing on tip-toe, reached down from the high mantel-shelf 
a long blue envelope, and stealing behind to look over his shoulder, 
read the letter he drew out. The stiff, clerkly handwriting was not 
difficult to decipher, but the intelligence conveyed was too surprising 
to be taken in at the first perusal. 

“What does it mean?” asked Lily, breathlessly. 

“T can’t make it out yet; listen.” And he read it again in an 
undertone. 

‘9, High Street, Hawksworth. 

“‘Sir,—We have to inform you of the death of your late uncle, 
Mr. Job Saunders, of Hawksworth Hall, which took place at half past 
ten o’clock this morning. As sole surviving relative and heir to our 
late client, we await your instructions respecting the funeral, and 


remain, sir, your obedient servants, “Gorr AND PRITCHARD.” 


“TJ didn’t know you had an uncle, or any relations at all, Geoffrey,” 
said his wife, still puzzled. 


“IT never saw him,” answered he, slowly. “ He quarrelled with my 
father ; over his marriage, I fancy ; and I always thought he was dead 
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and gone years ago. Mr. Job Saunders of Hawksworth Hall! He 
must have got on in life.” 

“* Perhaps he was very rich,” suggested Lily, softly. 

**We shall soon hear,” returned Geoffrey. ‘I must go to-morrow 
and see the old man buried. It isn’t very far away, you know.” 

‘Shall you be gonc long, Geoffrey ? ” 

“‘ Two or three days, may be. And, Lily, don’t say anything to 
the neighbours, except that I’m gone out on business. It’ll be time 
enough for them to know where I’ve been when I come back.” 

“Very well,” assented Lily, with infinite faith in Geoffrey’s wisdom. 

“Tf you’re lonely you can have one of your little sisters to stop with 
you,” remarked her husband, after an interval of silence. 

“T shall be lonely,” answered Lily, with a pout and smile that would 
have turned many a cool head, and set many a brave heart throbbing. 

“‘T shall not be away long, dear,” said Geoffrey kindly ; and Lily 
sighed. 

Before daylight next morning he was gone, and Lily, like a dutiful 
little wife, was refusing any crumbs of information to an inquisitive 
neighbour, who called with her milk. It was only the first attack, and 
the defence of her knowledge of her husband’s affairs kept her pretty 
well occupied till he came home—owner of Hawksworth Hall, the 
great Hawksworth iron foundries, and the five thousand a-year they 
brought in. He had been received as master in the splendid house 
old Job Saunders had built to shelter his infirmities, his failing health 
and self-imposed loneliness. Geoffrey had gone upstairs to the 
darkened room, and gazed in reverence, not unmixed with curiosity, 
on the worn old face and shrunken form of his unknown uncle. 
Later on he had followed him to the great new vault in Hawksworth 
churchyard.; then, in the gorgeously decorated apartment they 
called the library, had heard the old man’s brief Will read. House 
and land, furniture, plate, horses and carriages, all were absolutely his; 
everything, even to the dismissing and rewarding of the servants, left 
to his discretion. 

The old lawyer congratulated him warmly. 

“Your late uncle, Mr. Saunders, had great confidence in you. He 
knew you well by report, though it was one of his odd fancies never 
to see you or make your personal acquaintance. A very odd man 
was Mr. Job Saunders.” 

Geoffrey assented. He had heard say so. And since so much 
had been left to him, he should be glad of Mr. Pritchard’s advice 
with regard to matters—when he returned, that was. 

*‘ You intend, then, to keep on the iron works, Mr. Saunders ?” 
said the lawyer. And Geoffrey answered “ Yes,” and after completing 
his arrangements for the time, went home. 

He had not written to his wife the news of his good fortune ; think- 
ing it better to wait until they met. She received it from him with 
less pleasure than he had expected, asking, with a kind of wistful 
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i excitement: “Is the place so very grand, Geoffrey? I shall not like 
tf to live in a great house like that, and be a fine lady.” 

] Geoffrey laughed at her a little, telling her he would not have her a 
fine lady for the world, and wishing in his heart that his pretty wife 
were not quite so childish. For his own part, he had no doubts as to 
his new position. He was probably a better educated man than his 
uncle had ever been, upright and fearless in character, and with a 
readiness to profit by the opportunities which had at last come to 
him. He would conquer all the difficulties which lay before him, and 
fit himself for taking his place in the county among the men whose 
i interests were similar to his own. Ambition and duty no longer 

pointed different ways, and with a clear conscience he could now take 
the good life offered him. 
fi The “silvery April showers ” were falling when Geoffrey Saunders 
and his wife left the little cottage at Saintbury behind them to go and 
take up their abode at Hawksworth Hall ; and it was with something 
very much akin to distress that Lily first saw her new home as the 
carriage which had met them at the station wound slowly up the road. 
A high square block of building, all red brick and white stone, on a 
i shoulder of the low hill where the two black, smoking foundry chimneys 
i stood like gigantic sentinels. ‘The afternoon sun was gleaming on 
the many windows, and over the terraced gardens laid out with formal 
flower-borders and squares of turf, with a due allowance of vases on 
f high pedestals, and plaster Venuses and Cupids. The house itself was 
decorated and furnished with a lavish degree of magnificence. Every- 
| where were brilliant carpets and curtains, huge mirrors, and costly if 
) not valuable pictures and statuary. 
H The heavy grandeur of the whole place was by no means welcome 
| to Lily, who could find in it nothing homelike or familiar. Wearied 















































and excited with her journey, she had some trouble to maintain her 
composure before the maid who conducted her to her room, and 
forthwith proceeded to unpack her boxes. She had had time to 
provide herself with a wardrobe befitting her new position ; and the 
sight of her own fair face and figure when she was at last dressed for 
dinner gave her courage to descend to the cold splendours of her 
drawing-room. There she found her husband watching from the open 
window the light of his foundry fires. Geoffrey’s grave self-possession 
ihelped her through the prolonged trial of dinner, though she scarcely 
dared to raise her eyes lest she should see her own wistful, troubled 
face in the shimmering plate glass of the sideboard opposite ; and she 
cried a little afterwards in the drawing-room over the very magni- 
ficence of her new abode. 

The days that followed were altogether as strange and dreary. 
Geoffrey was away from morning till night, closeted with Goff and 
Pritchard at Hawksworth ; or in the foundry, learning with charac- 
teristic determination and thoroughness every detail of the business of 
which he was now master. And Lily, left alone, wandered about the 
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gorgeous rooms disconsolately, longing for her old occupations and 
amusements, and not knowing how to provide herself with fresh 
interests. She was not one to adapt herself readily to so complete 
a change of circumstances. Her mental resources were not great, 
neither was her physical energy, and the novelty of her surroundings 
was rather painful than pleasant. There were no domestic duties 
to perform, and she had soon exhausted her only two occupations of 
books and needlework, for there seemed no homelike corner in all 
that great house where she could gather together her possessions and sit 
down to read or sew. Geoffrey had no time to drive out with her, 
and there were no neighbours to visit. Old Job Saunders had 
been an unpopular man among the iron-masters, and their wives 
and daughters were in no haste to make the acquaintance of his 
successors. The few who called upon Lily were effectually pre- 
vented by her shyness from making friends with her, whilst the 
rector, a shy, scholarly old bachelor, invariably made the visits he 
felt obliged to pay as brief as possible. 

Saintbury was too far away to admit of Lily’s going home or seeing 
anything of her own people. Geoffrey had at first offered her father 
a place at the foundry for himself or either of his sons, with a hand- 
some salary. But the proposal did not suit John Thorne’s ideas of inde- 
pendence, and though friendly enough with his son-in-law, he steadily 
refused to have anything to do with his good fortune. 

Before many months had passed, Geoffrey was gaining slowly but 
surely the respect and esteem of his own workpeople, and also of the 
iron-masters and employers of labour in the district. His natural 
ability and force of character fully made up for the deficiencies in his 
education. In his speech and manner there had always been a degree 
of refinement at least as great as that which prevailed in the society 
in which he found himself. He had ever thought and acted like a 
gentleman ; he dressed and spoke as one now. But Lily, in her 
isolation, had no opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the world, or 
even of Hawksworth etiquette. She possessed a certain natural grace, 
and clad in her long black dresses, whose sombre colour made her 
fair skin seem more dazzlingly fair, her golden hair piled upon the 
top of her small head in the latest fashion, she looked as sweet and 
lovely a vision as a man need desire to see. If, however, she was 
aware of her own charms, the knowledge was not sufficient to give her 
confidence, and she had not the strength of will resohutely to take up 
the burden of her changed mode of life. Had Geoffrey been able 
to devote his time to her, most of her feelings of strangeness and all 
her unhappiness would have been spared ; but left to their solitary 
indulgences, she became daily more depressed and languid. “I have 
nothing to do here and no friends; I am not good enough or clever 
enough for Geoffrey,” was her constant thought ; but it was unuttered, 
and her husband knew nothing of her inexpressible loneliness. 

The months advanced, and the summer sun blazed down on the 
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broad shadeless terraces and lawns hour after hour. Lilly would 
spend most of her time in the shrubberies beyond, where she was not 
more solitary than in her suite of rooms, which were far removed from 
the part of the house where the servants performed or neglected their 
duties as they felt disposed. Under the shadow of a group of Scotch 
firs and larches, she would sit in her low wicker chair, the simplest 
she now possessed, her hands folded over the little old work-box she 
had kept as a relic of Saintbury, and her soft wistful eyes fixed on 
the blue line of haze, where from a hundred tall chimneys the smoke 
of Lidford ascended. ‘There, at least, was nothing grand or brilliant, 
nothing to oppress her with a sense of her unfitness for her position. 

Leading this kind of life week after week, what wonder that 
her step grew slow, her face white and thin? She tried to appear 
cheerful when in Geoffrey’s presence, but he was often away in London: 
or Lidford ; and so little did he know of her troubles and lonely heart- 
ache, that he was both surprised and displeased when she asked one 
morning if she might not go home to Saintbury. 

They were sitting at breakfast at one end of the long dining-room ; 
Lily, clad in a simple white dress, an exquisitely fair and fragile figure, 
amid the gorgeous appointments of the room and breakfast-table. 
Geoffrey looked up from his letters. 

“You want to go back to Saintbury? It is too far for you to travel 
now, Lily. You had better write and ask your mother to come and 
stay with you instead.” 

“That would be of no use ; she could not leave the children,” said 
Lily, wistfully. ‘“ And I could go, Geoffrey. I should like to be with 
mother again. I don’t like this place ; it’s too grand and lonely ; I can’t 
feel at home here. Perhaps if I were to go and stay at Saintbury for 
a month or two, I should not mind it so much when I came back.” 

“You cannot do that, Lily,” answered Geoffrey. “I’m sorry you’re 
dull, and I will try and not leave you so much alone, but I can’t let 
you go away now.” 

‘“‘T should so like to live at Saintbury again,” pleaded Lily. 

“We can’t, dear ; it is impossible. I must live here, and you will 
get used to the place in time. You must have your sisters to stay 
with you,” added Geoffrey, more gently. 

“‘T shall never be used to it. Oh, Geoffrey, do let me go back to. 
mother. I shall never be happy here.” 

Lily’s voice died away in a sob, and Geoffrey looked at her a little 
alarmed. 

“My dear Lily, what makes you say such things? Of course 
I can’t let you go home to live with your mother again. Do be 
reasonable,” he answered, rather sternly, coming round as he spoke 
to lean over her chair and take both the little hands, that covered her 
face, in his own. And when the tears had been forced back, and a 
faint smile rewarded him, he kissed her and returned to his seat. 

- “Tm sorry to have to leave you to-day, Lily, but I have to go out 
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on important business. Perhaps I shall not be home till to-morrow 
night. Do you mind much ?” 

“No,” said Lily, rather faintly. 

“You must get something to do, and then you will not feel so lonely. 
You used to be fond of flowers—why not amuse yourself in the con- 
-servatory, and make the gardener cut you some for the house? You 
could arrange them far better than the servants.” 

Poor Lily ! She was in no mood to encounter so solemn and impos- 
ing a functionary as the gardener. However, she smiled dutifully and 
answered that she would go and look at the flowers, and Geoffrey 
gathered up his letters and went off, bidding her farewell rather 
hurriedly to escape any questions as to his destination. For he 
wished to avoid telling her that he was going to Saintbury, and had 
privately resolved to see her mother and bring her back with him. 

It was not more than three hours by rail, and when he arrived 
there at midday he went at once to the Thornes’ house. But much 
to his vexation, Mrs. Thorne had gone out, and was not expected 
home for a week. Leaving a message, he went up to the stone yard 
to see his old master, and arrange with him respecting the sale of his 
cottage and garden. Old Jonathan had much to say, and much 
caustic advice to offer, and it was late in the evening before Geoffrey 
left the house, and, crossing the yard, stood once more under the 
shadow of the church tower, beside his brother’s grave. 

The vague sense of uneasiness and regret which had been pursuing 
him all day brought with it, now that he had time to reflect, some 
traces that were visible in his dark face and keen bright eyes. He 
had been again a little neglectful of his young wife’s happiness and 
comfort, a little too much absorbed in his new interests. He had left 
her too much alone, and been careless of those little attentions and 
caresses of which women thought so much. He must in future try to 
make her completely happy, for the sake of his promise,still, his con- 
science told him, unfulfilled. 

But what if it had been alla fatal mistake, and he never could 
fulfil it? The thought came again and again like some dark presage 
of evil; but it was a reflection too painful to be endured at that time 
and place, and he straightened his tall figure, and turned away 
quickly. 

Someone coming across the yard in the dusk met him at the 
church gates. It was a porter from the station, and Geoffrey took the 
Jong orange-coloured envelope he held out, without a word. “A 
shillin’ to pay, sir,” said the man. It was handed to him, and, turning 
away a little from his curious gaze, Geoffrey opened the message. It 
was from the doctor at Hawksworth ; a briefly-worded one. 

“Your wife is ill. Come home at once. Will send to station to 
meet the next two trains.” 

Ten minutes later the northern express was thundering out 
.of the station, and Geoffrey leaning back in the corner of his 
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carriage with folded arms and closed eyes, was having the first 
bitterness of a repentance that comes too late. His was a 
journey that is daily taken. Oh, who does not know that rush 
to the station, those long hours of helpless inaction while you 
were going steadily homewards? Then those five miles of wet, 
muddy lanes! Continents and oceans might as well have lain 
between you; for though the mare stepped out gallantly, the 
toll bar was open, and you had not even to pull up at the lodge gates, 
when you reached the old house the blinds were drawn down close, 
there were weeping servants in the hall, and for you no unclouded 
sunshine through the rest of life’s journey. 

Geoffrey found the carriage waiting for him at the station, and with 
a hurried question to his groom he took the reins. ‘His mistress 
was a little better; the doctor had left the Hall; he was coming, 
back again later on,” the man said. 

His master scarcely answered, and pulling up in the avenue, flung 
the reins to him, desiring him to drive round to the stables quietly. 
Then he strode across the lawn to the house. ‘The door was 
unlocked and a light burning in the hall, but the house was silent and 
deserted. Geoffrey ran up the stairs and along the corridor rapidly. 

The door of his wife’s dressing-room was half open, and someone 
said “Come in” in answer to his knock. A couple of frightened 
maid-servants sat whispering together over the fire in the half-darkened 
room. 

‘*Where is your mistress?” he enquired in a low, stern voice. 
One of the girls rose to answer in a shrill whisper. 

“In the next room, sir. She was asleep when the doctor left, and 
he said she was on no account to be disturbed.” 

“And the housekeeper—where is she ?” 

“¢ [ll in bed, too, sir. The doctor is to bring a nurse back with him 
from Lidford.” 

The door between the two rooms was not closed, and Geoffrey 
went towards it. A lamp was burning dimly on the toilet-table and a 
little fire in the grate cast a ruddy glow over the carpet and on the 
blue curtains and white coverlid of the bed. But no pale, sweet face 
rested on the pillow underneath the gorgeous canopy. The bed was 
empty, and the window—outside which was a balcony with a flight of 
stone steps leading to the terrace—stood open. Geoffrey stepped 
back. 

“‘ Good heavens, girl,” he cried, “ your mistress has left her room. 
Get a light instantly and search the house.” 

The women’s scared faces terrified him more than the deserted 
chamber, and without waiting to see his order obeyed he returned to 
the window. 

There, on the balcony was the low wicker chair, and on it a work- 
box. A tiny lace-edged handkerchief lay on the second step of the 
staircase. Geoffrey picked it up and went down with a few rapid 
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strides to the terrace below. The August night had grown chilly with 
the heavy dew that was falling, and the lawn was wet and glistening. 
The great plaster statues gleamed out white and cold in the light of 
the waning harvest moon, and flung heavy shadows across the turf 
and on the gravel walk down which Geoffrey hurried. The wind was 
still. ‘The whole place seemed like some deserted wilderness as he 
made his way to the shrubbery, with a terrible fear at his heart. 

Beyond Lily’s favourite clump of firs was a long narrow pool of 
clear dark water, set like a mirror between the perfectly straight 
grassy banks which rose a little above it to the narrow path under the 
trees ; bordering the path was a thick arbutus hedge. Beyond the 
garden wall above, rose the low hill on which glowed, like two huge 
red eyes, the lights of the master’s foundry fires. Geoffrey stopped 
short with a muttered exclamation ; they seemed to come upon his 
search like a hideous vision. He called again: “ Lily, Lily, where 
are you? Answer me, my darling.” 

His voice rang out hoarsely in the silence, and there was a quiver 
in the trees of startled birds, and a faint echo from the hill, and 
something white gleamed in the darkness of the narrow path. 

Geoffrey stood still, and his wife came towards him slowly. The 
soft white dressing-gown she wore she had gathered up on one side ; 
on the other it swept the damp mossy ground, on which her little 
high-heeled slippers made no sound. Her hands were clasped loosely 
over her head, her wistful eyes were fixed dreamily on some infinite 
distance, a soft flush was on her face. 

Geoffrey drew a deep breath. “Great heavens!” he muttered. 
“What has happened to her? Lily, Lily, my love !” 

She paused a moment with what seemed a painful effort to recall 
some lost memory ; then moved on again, speaking to herself in a low, 
troubled tone. “I want to go home to Saintbury, and he says I. must 
stay here. Geoffrey,. will you not let me go home, for one little day?” 

He waited for her quietly, fearing to speak again until he held her 
in his arms. She did not start or shriek, and her soft eyes met his 
without a gleam of recognition in their wistful, pleading gaze. 
“ You know he will not let me go home, and I am so unhappy here,” 
she repeated, sadly. 

“My darling, I will take you home, but come away from this 
place.” 

The bitterness of his repentance had already taught Geoffrey 
Saunders a new language, and a sudden fire flashed into Lily’s eyes. 
“No, no, you mustn’t talk to me like that, now I am to be his wife,” 
she said, drawing away her hands ; and, clasping them again over the 
golden coil of her hair, she moved on. Geoffrey followed, silent and 
sick at heart, his arm held out round the little waist he dare not touch. 

Slowly, but without hesitation, she went towards the house over the 
wet, dewy lawns and along the broad terrace walks, pausing at last 
under the light of her chamber window. The flush died out of 
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Lily’s face, and she shivered slightly. The next moment Geoffrey 
had his wife in his arms, and was striding up the steps to the balcony, 
and in a moment more had laid her down under the gorgeous blue 
and golden canopy, whose grandeur had nightly weighed upon her 
simple, innocent heart. 

“* What has happened ?” demanded the doctor’s calm, guarded voice 
at his elbow. 

“She has been delirious; I found her wandering in the garden,” 
he answered, briefly. 

“ Ah, I see. Now, will:you just go downstairs, Mr. Saunders, and 
get something to eat. I dare say you have not dined. No immediate 
cause for alarm, I assure you, and I will call you if you are wanted.” 

The doctor drew him to the door with a little authoritative 
gesture, and then Geoffrey went downstairs into the deserted dining- 
room and sat down amidst all the cold splendour and brilliance in 
utter desolation. ‘There was no book, no work, no trifle of hers in 
all that wide lofty room; she had passed through it daily and left no 
sign. Nay,afew hours ago she had sat at the head of that long table 
half hidden from him by a load of glittering plate and pyramids of 
flowers. But her presence did not linger there now. It was all cold 
and bare and splendid ; and Geoffrey’s thoughts went back to the one 
small room of his old home, to the sanded floor, the clean hearth and 
brightly polished furniture. There, Lily’s hand had been everywhere 
at work ; the sound of her soft voice had rung all over the house ; her 
sewing lay here, her bonnet and shawl there. The air was full of her 
sweet presence each day and he had taken no heed, fool that he was. 
And now in their great and splendid house it had been lost to him ; 
ay, and was lost for ever. Ambition, the claims of his new position, 
the fascination of success had so blinded him, he had not even 
known that his wife was unhappy. 

He saw it all now. Lily had loved him, and what had he given in 
return for that love? For the first time Geoffrey realised how little it 
had been; how poor a thing was his respect, his admiration, even his 
tenderness. He had fatally deceived himself in thinking he could 
satisfy a woman’s heart with love given for another’s sake, and he had 
broken that gentle heart with his indifference and neglect. Better, 
far better he had never sought to fulfil his promise than this. 

How long Geoffrey sat there he did not know, but the pale grey 
dawn was creeping in through the closed shutters and heavy velvet 
curtains when the doctor entered, and coming up to him laid a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“You had better come upstairs now, Mr. Saunders,” he said. 

“Is she better?” questioned Geoffrey, hoarsely. 

** She is conscious ; but you must be calm and say nothing to excite 
or trouble her, please.” 

The young man turned his haggard face into the light with an 
eager, questioning look and was answered as silently, and then he 
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followed his companion up stairs. | Nurse and doctor went away into 
the next room and left Geoffrey kneeling beside his wife and gazing 
into her soft eyes in passionate grief and self reproach. 

“ Lily—my love !” he said, gently. 

She turned to him smiling. 

“ Geoffrey, I didn’t know you were at home. When did you come? 
And did you call me ?” 

“You were in the garden, sweetheart, and I called you because I 
-couldn’t find you.” 

“Oh, I remember. I wanted to go home, and I tried to find the 
way, though you said I wasn’t to go. It was wrong. Will you forgive 
me, Geoffrey, for wanting to leave you ?” 

*‘ Darling, it is I who must be forgiven: I left you.” 

“Yes, but you’ve come back again and I don’t want to go now. 
Tl stay ——” 

It availed nothing now that Geoffrey Saunders held his sweet wife 
in his arms and kissed her white lips passionately. She smiled now 
and again, meeting his eyes as he knelt there still, while the sunlight 
flushing in through the crimson curtain fell on the bed. Lily opened 
her eyes wearily, in the bright warm light that had gathered round 
her. “I will stay now,” she repeated again—and so left him for 
ever. 

SSS 


“SO BEST.” 


‘So Best!” why would ye seek to call 

The dead one back again ? 

She was so weary of the strife ; 

Why would ye seek to lengthen out the life 
That was so full of pain? 

Why will ye not, oh, doubting hearts ! believe 
That what is done is best ? 

Do ye not know that Death brings peace 

To the world-worn, aching heart—a sure release 
To those who fain would rest ? 


She knew enough of that which we call Life, 
With all its weight of woe 

Its sad to-day, its drear to-morrow ; 

She knew its dumb despair, its sin and sorrow ; 
And she was glad to go. 


Call her not back—disturb her not 
In her eternal rest. 
Though nevermore from out the skies 
The light of earth shall shine in the tired eyes 
For ever closed—‘ So best.” 
Ina L. 
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ORTMADOC, 
with its crowd of 
shipping, was left be- 
hind. The train steam- 
ed on, fast and furious,. 
as if it too longed to 
pass as quickly as pos- 
sible from the disquiet- 
ing influence. In the 
neighbourhood of such 
scenery, the very exist- 
ence of the little town 
seemed an_ intrusion. 
Amongst loveliest 
hills and valleys and 
plains, wooded heights 
and running streams, 
abounding here in ab- 
solute perfection, what 
business had coal and 
iron and slate, with all 
their black and prosy 
consequences, to find 
a local habitation ? 
And yet, in a way, 
there was something 
striking and interesting 
in the very violence of 
the contrast—if one 
only chose to see it. 


But away went the train, once more amid green pastures and run- 
ning waters. The bay on the right reflected the light from the sky, 
grey and subdued, this morning, without any warmth or sunshine. 
Ahead of us were the Barmouth Mountains, their great beauty not to 
The railway rounded a sharp curve, and 
presently we passed the most beautiful and conspicuous object on the 
road—Harlech Castle. The train stopped for a moment at the station, 
then passed quickly onwards, only giving time for a few moments’ 
gaze at its grim old walls perched upon their commanding height 
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and overlooking a wide tract of historical country: great plains and 
wooded hills and slopes, the expanse of Cardigan Bay, opening 
out to the dignity of a sea, and the long chain of hills stretching far 
away to the right. 

We had not looked upon those old grey walls of Harlech for nearly 
ten years, and the very sight of the castle, which from the first had 
made a strong impression upon us, brought back all that serious gap 
in a lifetime—one seventh of man’s full measure. As in a vision, 
uprose the years that were gone, with all their light and shade, all the 
weight and woe of their errand ; the infinite sadness and solemnity of 
that we call life; the unseen, unknown blight which falls upon our 
dearest hopes; the infinite aspirations, the lofty ambitions, the great 
things intended, the little accomplished. These returnings and revisit- 
ings after long intervals are terrible experiences ; positive events and 
milestones in life’s highway; and the spirit closes its wings, and 
hides its face, and withdraws into the silence and agony of groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered. Vanitas vanitatum. It is man’s uni- 
versal motto. 

Away went the train, Harlech passed out of sight, before long 
we had reached Barmouth. On the platform were faces waiting 
with greetings ; one a home face, but all well-known and loved ; all 
welcome as flowers in Spring, as sun in harvest, all as refreshing as. 
water to a parched soul, after one’s late solitary wanderings among the: 
Welsh. It was a happy chance, which had assembled them all together: 
in this little far-away Welsh town; a happy thought which had inspired 
one to work round to this culminating point, and terminate one’s. 
wanderings for the time being with pleasant recollections: pass with 
one plunge from depressing solitude to the delights of friendship and 
gaiety. 

There stood E., who with a sister’s anxiety had so recently, before 
leaving home, written warning letters about Snowdon, at the instigation 
of one yet nearer and dearer: the mother, whom each and all 
possess but once in their lives; best and truest of earthly friends ;. 
never fully appreciated, never replaced ; occupying a spot in each 
heart sacred from all other intrusion. Close to E. was my friend 
and hostess for all the time I should remain in Barmouth, who, 
with calm face and earnest, kindly eyes, was the centre of a small 
group, equally her friends and guests. Amongst them stood Sir 
Ben, fun and humour of the party, whose lively sallies were a 
constant source of laughter, and whose unswerving devotion to dear 
Miss F., whenever they meet, has passed into a proverb, and is some- 
thing beautiful in the annals of respectful admiration. 

We left the bustle of the platform, and were soon under the 
shadow of Minfor house. In the doorway, ready with a hearty Welsh 
welcome and Welsh curtsey, was our good landlady of ten years ago, 
Mrs. Evans, on whom ten years had passed in a kindly manner. At 
that time, she and her husband, John Evans, had only one house in 
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Barmouth—Glan-y-Mor ; but the world has gone well with them—as 
it should do with all good and honest people—and now they have 
two houses, side by side, overlooking the charming waters of the 
estuary, and the lovely hills on the opposite shore. If ever honesty 
and kindliness were written upon two faces, they shine forth in 
glowing letters upon those of John Evans and his wife ; and happy 
they who, visiting Barmouth, find shelter within the quiet and com- 
fortable walls of Minfor House. 

“‘T hope you will come to us without fail,” my hostess had written 
days ago. ‘ You know where we are, and how well placed at Minfor 
House. It is only Mrs. Evans’s comfortable house and good care 
that brings us to Barmouth. We are more at home here than in 
any other place we visit. Your prophet’s chamber awaits you, 
I am sorry to say 2 the roof. But E. insisted that you ‘would like 
it best, because of its exquisite view.” 

E. was quite right. It wasa privilege to possess a window with such 
a view as this. All views gain with height, and even a few feet 
make a distinct difference to the brightness and purity of the air. 

For many reasons I was glad to see Barmouth again. It had 
changed in ten years, yet changed little: far less than most places 
alter in that space of time. Ten years will expand a hamlet toa 
village, a village to a town, with a mayor and body corporate. But in 
Barmouth it had added only a few houses: here a terrace over- 
looking the sea, standing almost on the very shore, and there a 
solitary building perched on a height by some enterprising lover of 
nature, and commanding all the exquisite surrounding country. 

Perhaps Barmouth cannot and never will change very much, for it 
jhardly possesses the necessary capacities for it. It is, built on the 
mountain side, and cannot expand. Any additions that are made 
must be made beyond the town. Barmouth may increase in length, 
‘but scarcely in bulk. Perhaps this is as well—better certainly for the 
picturesqueness of the town. In itself it looks as primitive as it did 
ten years ago. The one long, straggling street showed no difference, 
except that one or two shops had enlarged and aspired to plate glass 
windows. There was still the same old crier, with his wonderful 
cracked old bell, giving forth announcements in Welsh, which he was 
good enough to interpret into English for the benefit of the ignorant ; 
a very profound ignorance on our part. The language may be as 
musical as it is said to be, but the assertion is one to be taken in 
faith. 

But the chapel that used to startle one by its performances was no 
longer visible. Houses had sprung up around it—for I believe it is 
still there, though—like the modest violet—it has retired into the 
shade. The comparison, perhaps, is better than it seems, for the 
chapel flourished in the very odour of sanctity. Service in Welsh 
was held on the ground floor, and in English on the first floor; both 
frequently, I believe, at the same hour. And it came to pass that 
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the rival congregations would occasionally sing hymns at the same 
moment to different tunes. What an opportunity was there for 
proving the musical capacities of the Welsh language, for if it stood so 
severe a test triumphantly, it might certainly boast itself more than 
worthy of its reputation. 

And in those days, how well I remember a certain cavalcade that 
used to parade the streets of Barmouth, to the admiration of the 
whole town, who, headed by good Mrs. Evans herself, would rush 
to their doors and gaze and gape until the cortége had passed out of 
sight and hearing. Angels and ministers of grace defend us! This 
cortége consisted of a donkey and two paniers, and two chubby-faced 
urchins of very tender years, and two nurse-maids chattering French 
and English indifferently, all forming a procession of such sound and 
importance as might have attended a veritable royal progress. I 
remember as if it were yesterday, that one little urchin in the paniers 
had cheeks the colour of a blush rose and eyes that had borrowed 
their blue from heaven, and with a trumpet heralded his own 
approach and passage; whilst the other was only just old enough to 
look out upon a tolerably new world with great brown eyes that 
gazed at you in perpetual wonder. I remember them so well, 
possibly because these little visitants to a new world condescended to 
honour me with an amount of favour that was duly appreciated by 
one who as a rule was, and is, contented to admire tender childhood 
at a very respectful distance. 

The quadruped that had the honour of carrying this precious: 
freight was certainly the most patient animal that ever lived. It 
was also sensible and tractable, for if ever it broke into a trot, shrill 
screams would rise from the paniers, and the astonished duennas 
after the first moment of petrifaction, would rush forward with a 
protest, and the docile creature would quickly return to a dignified 
walk. 

All this has passed away with time and change. These are only 
little pictures that dwell in the memory. But even trifling episodes 
will for ever associate themselves with certain places, until it is almost 
impossible to think of the one without conjuring up the other. 
Years afterwards they will rise up in our very dreams, vividly as 
though but of yesterday, until our very life appears to mock us with 
its shortness, and time itself seems annihilated. To-day, that life 
is green as the grass, to-morrow, cut down, dried up, and withered. 
Alas, my brother ! 

To return to the present time. 

There are still wonderfully picturesque bits about Barmouth, as of 
old. Humble cottages perched on the mountain side, with steps 
leading from one to another, in broken and artistic manner. It 
seems an endless journey, to climb to some of these old places ; but 
once there, you are well rewarded for any toil by the splendid pano- 
rama of hills and water that unfolds itself to the dazzled vision. 
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For nowhere, I believe, are there such hills as at Barmouth. It is 
not that they are so lofty—though Cader Idris itself is the centre of a 
group. It is their number and form. The accumulation of pile upon 
pile, falling one behind another, in the utmost beauty of shape and 
undulation. A perfect amphitheatre of hills, casting their reflec- 
tion into the waters of the bay. There is something specially 
‘beautiful and full of repose about these Barmouth hills : a something 
‘one scarcely sees elsewhere. Very often their beauty is almost un- 
earthly ; and standing in the middle of the long railway bridge and 
looking upwards at this magnificent amphitheatre, you can only gaze 
in absolute silence. Frequently steeped in a wonderful purple haze are 
these hills, delicate and palpable as the bloom of grapes. And, turning 
the other way, the sunsets are wonderful in their changing colours, 
now gilding all nature, the town, the little harbour and the water with 
a golden glow, and now tinging it all with a warm red flush. 

This bridge used to be one of our favourite haunts, especially at 
high water, when we literally seemed to enjoy a walk upon the 
sea. It stretches across from one shore to the other, and cannot be 
much less than half a mile long. The bridge has a walk for foot 
passengers, but the centre is reserved for trains; trains that were the 
terror of some of the ladies of our party, who watched for them as 
Miss Betsy Trotwood once watched for the donkeys. Perhaps it 
was hardly to be wondered at. ‘They roll within a foot or so of 
you, these trains ; the engine hisses and steams; and if the driver is 
in a malicious mood, he sets up a shrill whistling as it passes you 
that would wake the Seven Sleepers, and interferes with your proper 
shearing for a week to come. The carriages rumble and rush over 
the bridge with a noise as of thunder, and the bridge itself vibrates 
in a terrific manner. Then it all recedes ; the train is traced only by 
ithe long line of white steam twisting and twining amongst the trees 
.and rich foliage of the hill sides ; the bridge returns to its ordinary 

epose ; nerves recover their tone. 

We had patrolled backwards and forwards one day, upon this 
ibridge for more than an hour, half a dozen of us, when suddenly our 
hostess’s own maid was seen hastening round the point, an ominous 
-yellow envelope upraised in her hand. Everyone was seized with 
-agonies. Everyone felt persuaded that it must be for him or her. 
And it was singular that each and all had some sick friend or relative 
at a distance about whom they were more or less anxious. Who was 
now summoned, and for whom the bad news? For of course it 
must be bad news. One’s thoughts always fly to the worst on these 
occasions : one might even addon all occasions. The greater number 
of us are so constituted that the cloud in the sky no bigger than a 
man’s hand is sufficient to obscure our sunshine. ‘The heart of man 
is not more deceitful than his imagination. 

So everyone at once appropriated the telegram and its ill news to 
himself, and Sir Ben went so far as to declare that if anything had 
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thappened to dear Miss F., or she had eloped with a gallant of high 
«degree, he would not survive the shock. “ There was a parapidge in 
-ease of fire,” said the renowned Mrs. Gamp to her sister in wicked- 
ness ; and here was one also in case of need, over which one might 
plunge into the waters of the estuary, and in the sleep that knows no 
waking end all one’s earthly sorrows. 

As for E. and the present writer, their fears flew to one at home, who 
had been left in delicate health, and with pen laid aside for rest and 
repose. They said nothing, but their hearts stopped beating for a mo- 
ment. Sarah now approached, pale as a winding-sheet. ‘‘ Who is it 
for ?” called out a trembling chorus. “Miss W.” came back the answer. 
And ‘Miss W.” the hills seemed to echo and echo and echo with 
a sort of undying wail. “Open it,” said E., passing it over with a 
face from which all colour seemed to have fled for ever: “I cannot.” 

It was opened, and the following message from A. read aloud: 
“ Many happy returns of the day! Kind regards all round.” 

We had all forgotten for the moment that it was E.’s birthday. 
The reaction was too much for some of us. Sorrow and joy affect 
people in different ways. Each has his own manner of showing 
-emotion. Some faint, others become hysterical, some are grandly 
-calm, censuring weaker minds with the strength and eloquence of 
silence. In this instance everyone followed the bent of his or her 
peculiar temperament, and for a time ceased to be their normal and 
natural self. But gradually peace of mind was restored, emotions 
subsided, calm succeeded storm. Nevertheless the equanimity of the 
morning had been fatally disturbed, and we all left the bridge to 
-solitude, the hills, and the passing trains. 

In sending the telegram, A. had been moved, no doubt, by excellent 
intentions ; but the vision of a flying herald, pale, anxious and dis- 
‘traught : our own fears and agonies: these had turned the event into 
.a play of two acts: the first act a tragedy, the second happily ending 
in comedy. 

For many reasons Barmouth is excellent as a place ofsojourn. And 
first and foremost amongst these reasons is the fact that it abounds in 
‘drives and excursions which plunge one into a veritable earthly para- 
-dise. They are, indeed, of the utmost beauty and interest, and of a 
different type from the part of North Wales hitherto mentioned in 
these pages. Many would say there are no beauties in Wales equal 
‘to those to be found in the neighbourhood of Barmouth, and they 
would have strong arguments and testimony in their favour. The 
-endless hills are clothed with a richness of wood and verdure scarcely 
to be met with elsewhere. There is a depth and beauty and diversity 
-about the valleys that is simply wonderful. The road constantly 
winds and turns, and is for ever opening up new valleys, or, which 
-comes to the same thing, the same valley from a fresh point of view 
The interest of a drive never flags for a moment, attention is ever on 
tthe alert, wonder and admiration are ever awake. 
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We started one morning for one of these drives. J. had business 
with a certain Cornelius Owen, of Glen Eden. Our hostess had 
fallen in love with the Welsh cows, or rather with the milk they 
yielded, and J., our friend and host, had decided that some should be 
sent to their English home. Now Cornelius Owen possessed two 
virtues: he was an honest man, and he sold good cattle. He 
was also, as we afterwards found, an amusing and original character. 
So for Glen Eden we 
set out: J., Sir Ben, 
and your humble ser- 
vant. It was a long 
drive and would oc- 
cupy the greater part 
of the day. 

Never, somehow, 
had the beauty of 
the drive seemed so 
striking as it did to- 
day. The trees were 
just beginning to put 
on their autumn tints. 
Hills wereon allsides, 
Cader Idris, on the 
right, towering above 
the group it digni- 
fied. Theroad wound 
about the hills, now 
opening out upon a 
splendid view ofvalley 
and height and river, 
now enshrouded and 
almost darkened by 
overhanging trees. 
Now we looked down 
a steep precipice 
covered with tangle 
and loveliest ferns, through which the river glinted and gleamed, now 
gazed upon a great pine-covered height, trees reaching upwards 
to the very summit. Here and there a house nestled in some 
splendid nook, a perfect Eden within an Eden—for some portion of 
this valley is so called, after the river which flows through it. It is 
well named, for it is truly an earthly Eden. But the valley nearest 
Barmouth is the Valley of the Mawddach ; the Eden comes later on. 

Mile after mile we went, through such scenery as defies descrip- 
tion. Hills opening and closing about us, now seeming on our 
left and now on our right, richly wooded, beautiful in form and out- 
line. Wild flowers strewed our path to right and left, fresh green 
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moss and rare ferns. We passed the bridge where the road turns off 
for Dolgelly, that quaint and sleepy little town buried amongst the 
hills, wherein Owen Glendowr’s house reminds one forcibly of its past 
history. You may muse and dream over it in the wild beauty of 
the Torrent Walk, with its rippling waters and miniature cascades. 
All this we had seen years ago—we were not to see it to-day. We 
continued on our way and presently passed Tyn-y-Groes, a lovely 
spot, where, at the Oakley Arms, a retired spot, in sight and sound 
of the running river, you may find good accommodation by night, 
whilst your days are given up to fishing and the contemplation of all 
these wonderful beauties of nature. 





BARMOUTH, 


So we made way until we reached the appointed goal, where it had 
been arranged, by previous correspondence, that we should take 
luncheon. This was at the general shop and post-office kept by 
Mrs. Hughes Jones in the Ganllwyd Valley, about six miles from 
Dolgelly. There, in a snug little parlour upstairs, which she is glad to 
let in Summer (it is just big enough for a modest bachelor), we found 
a table spread with the whitest of cloths and the freshest of butter and 
home-made bread : to which was added many good things from a well- 
stocked hamper brought with us. 

Our first duty was to interview Cornelius Owen, and a few moments’ 
walk found us at Glen Eden. He was at his door, in expectant atti- 
tude, and primed for the important business on hand. Would that 
I could do justice to his tones, expression, and peculiar English, 
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It would be so impossible that it must not even be attempted. A 
wiry, middle-aged man, turning grey, but hale and strong, and cap- 
able of taking his cattle long distances without fatigue. Sir Ben, who 
knew.him well, could follow him easily in his sing-song Welsh tones 
and curious English. But very much that he said was altogether lost 
to us who now saw him for the first time. It was to be regretted, for 
he seemed a man of an original turn of mind, and possessed of a sense 
of humour, which rang out in his very laughter. And where he uttered 
only commonplace remarks, the turn of his voice and his manner of 
expressing them seemed to give to them new life and individuality. 

Now for the cattle, and Cornelius led the way to a field at the 
back of his house. Here the cows had been turned out for inspec- 
tion ; beautiful, meek-eyed creatures, with fine heads and gentle ways. 
They were young, and, to all appearance, faultless. Cornelius 
praised them, and there was an honest ring in his voice which was. 
not to be doubted. Besides this, his reputation was great in the 
neighbourhood, far and near, and Sir Ben had had many a satisfac- 
tory transaction with him. 

So the bargain was settled, and the kine henceforth were to find a 
home on English soil. The manner of conveying them was ap- 
pointed, trains were arranged, and the cows were to be met at a 
certain station and a certain time, like boys coming home from 
school. The patient animals looked on whilst these important 
matters were being discussed, and blinked their large expressive eyes,. 
just as if they understood all that was going on. One of them 
indeed, blinked and blinked until she dropped a tear, as if she quite 
understood that she was about to become an exile from her native 
hills ; would tread no more the Eden pastures or crop the sweet 
short grass that has no little to do with the flavour and richness of the 
milk the cows yield. Yet if she had known it, there was little to weep 
for. She was only exchanging Welsh hills for English, and one lovely 
country for another; her lines henceforth would fall in pleasant 
places; she was about to lead the life of an indulged and 
privileged princess. But as yet she knew nothing of all this; and 
possibly she was a cow that looked on the dark side of life and met 
troubles half-way : as so many of us do who are not cows ; laying 
burdens upon our own backs which need never have been borne, and 
never have existed out of our imaginations. This, however, is 
according to the peculiar temperament given to each of us, though 
strengthened or otherwise, no doubt, by our experiences of life. 

We left the cows putting their heads together, and apparently 
holding a cabinet council, which seemed to end in nothing ; for they 
went back to their grazing in a resigned sort of way, evidently feeling 
it their duty to give in to the enemy, and murmuring words which 
sounded to one’s fancy very much like “Too late! Too late!” 

Cornelius Owen now proposed to accompany us as guide to 
Pistyll-y-Cain, a celebrated waterfall in the neighbourhood. So J. 
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and I accepted his escort, whilst Sir Ben, who knew the fall as well 
as he knew the alphabet, went his way in search of some of. his 
friends in the neighbourhood. 

We started up the narrow glen that was almost a ravine, wild. and 
wooded and tangled, at right angles with the road we had . lately 
travelled. It was almost a pass, leading up into the mountains, and 
the waters of the Mawddach flowed through the glen, ever their 
rocky and uneven bed. Cornelius was entertaining, but also frequently 
unintelligible. He talked English quite as fast as we did, if not a 
little faster, and his command of words never failed, but they were 
peculiar, both in sound and application. He enlivened the road with 
some of his adventures, one of which was his experiences, once 
upon a time, in conveying to their destination a herd of cows that 
he had sold. As far as one could make out, it took him a month’s 
hard walking, during which time he was unable to procure -anything 
to eat, until he finally arrived at his destination: where his: patron, 
to make up for his woes, placed before him a sumptuous repast, and 
his troubles were remembered no more. 

So gossiping, we reached a deserted gold mine, where the refuse ‘of 
thrown-up ore lay about in abundance; sheds and machinery had 
been erected here once upon a time, but to-day all was silent, solitary 
and abandoned. A few yards beyond this, we came to Pistyll-y-Cain, 
where also we seemed to have reached the end of the world. 

It was certainly the finest and most important waterfall I had seen 
in Wales, about a hundred feet high, and five feet wide. But its 
full height could not be seen from our present position, and the fall 
was altogether difficult to get at. 

There was a considerable body of water, which fell into a rocky 
and eddying basin with a great rush and roar and ascent of spray. 
Small cavities were hollowed out in the rocks which had become 
smooth and worn with the action of the water. By dint of hard 
labour and the risk of a cold bath, we stood at length in full front of 
the fall, deafened by the roar, unable to hear each other speak. ° 
The water eddied and seethed and swirled around like a great whirl- 
pool. Down and down it came, tumbling and tumbling, then rushing 
onwards, to fall presently into the Mawddach. 

Leaving this fall, and going round by the unused and abandoned 
engine-room, in a few moments we stood before another fall called the 
Rhaiadr Mawddach. It was not very much like the one we had just 
left; was more spread and not so lofty, so that the body of water 
seemed less huge and fell with less thundering noise and force. Per- 
haps it was the more beautiful fall of the two, and it was certainly 
more easily seen. Great rocks stretched out at its feet, forming almost 
a second fall, over which the water rushed and swirled, also on its way 
to the river Eden. 

Here we stayed some moments only. Time was passing, luncheon 
waited, we had a long drive homewards,and—pleasant thought—friends 
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anxious for our return. Cornelius Owen was in no hurry, however, 
and would have lingered and talked till the next morning, if we had 
not hastened him. As it was, he insisted on hunting amongst the 
refuse ore for specimens of gold to enrich our collections ; and once 
again at the end of the valley, would have had us enter his house to see 
his own specimens of gold, and to taste the wonderful milk of his 
favourite cow. But human nature has its limits of endurance, and we 
had reached ours. We bade the worthy fellow farewell, J. commend- 
ing the cattle to his care and attention, and turned towards Mrs. Hughes 
Jones’s much desired quarters. Sir Ben was at that moment coming 
down from Aber Eden, which stands so well on the hill-side, overlook- 
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ing all this wealth and splendour ot wooded heights and rushing 
water, the meeting of the Eden and the Mawddach. Truly and 
indeed, one of the grandest views in Wales. It is more than doubtful 
whether a lovelier valley than this, in its whole extent, is to be 
found in the Principality, and one feels inclined to indorse the opinion 
of many that it is before them all. 

Ere long we found ourselves once more on the road, returning the 
way we had come, revelling again in all the wonderful beauties 
surrounding us on all sides. The day had lost its brightness, and 
there was an afternoon calmness and repose over all. One landmark 
after another was passed until at length we approached Barmouth. 
The waters of the estuary were flowing seawards through the bridge : 
there was a red flush in the sky and upon the water—the flush of sun- 
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set. It was unusually brilliant and gorgeous to-night, and some of 
the rocks reflected a deep, blood-red tinge, that looked almost porten- 
tous. The little town looked quaint and quiet as we entered it. Soon 
came Minfor House, and Mrs. Evans, ready and attentive and anxious 
for one’s comfort as ever, waiting in the doorway. 

“The ladies at home, Mrs. Evans?” said Sir Ben. The ladies 
are always his first thought. 

“Yes, Sir Ben,” replied Mrs. Evans. “They have just come in 
and gone upstairs ; and indeed they’ve been very dull without you all 
day, I’m thinking.” 

It had been certainly a somewhat depressing day in Barmouth for 
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anyone at all dependent upon exterior influences. For it was Thanks- 
giving day for the harvest, and all the shops had been closed, and a 
Sunday appearance on a week-day somehow always does seem chilling 
and out of place. They had a curious custom here, too: church 
and chapel had different Thanksgiving Days, and so the shops had 
to close on two days, instead of one. But the Welsh, at any rate 
in Barmouth, are strict in their religious observances, and keep their 
special days in a commendable manner. 

Perhaps good Mrs. Evans was more flattering in her remark than 
the strict facts of the case demanded, but she had a reserve of gloom 
to counteract its exhilarating effects. 

“You’ve been sore needed,” she said. ‘ We have had no end of 
telegrams coming for you. I fear it’s bad news, Sir Ben.” 
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And it was bad news, though nothing more than he had expected 
for some time. But it imposed duties upon him which took him 
away from us the next day. 

Thus the first note in the scattering of our pleasant party had 
sounded. The days crept on and the last one dawned. We were 
all leaving Barmouth with infinite regret. Melancholy signs of 
departure met us in every direction and on every landing. Empty 
rooms ; a cargo of boxes and portmanteaux strapped and corded ; 
ladies bonneted and cloaked ; maids with an evident sense of their 
responsibilities, in charge of special treasures which they were pre- 
pared to defend on the journey with their lives. Mrs. Evans sad and 
depressed ; ourselves all heartily sorry to leave ; all regretting, with the 
inconsistency of the human heart, that we had not accepted the pro- 
posal of our hostess to remain yet another week under the comfortable 
roof of Minfor House, under the shadow of the Barmouth hills, 
revelling in all their luxuriance of wood and foliage, where the now 
rapidly changing tints of autumn were day by day adding fresh 
beauties to mountains and valleys. 

But we had decreed otherwise ; the fiat had gone forth ; there was no 
turning back. “I felt sure you would all regret it,” said our hostess 
in her gentle way, with that kindly look in her eyes which was almost 
a reproach to us. And even as she spoke, the sun burst from behind 
a cloud, and illumined the room in which we were standing with its 
glory ; casting a flood of gold upon the waters of the estuary, throw- 
ing light and life upon the opposite hills: sending Miss S. into raptures, 
almost into tears of remorse. But it was all of no use, and with a 
bold plunge we made for the railway station. 

The train was at the platform. In compliance with J.’s request, 
the railway company had sent down a saloon carriage for him, and 
we started in peace and comfort, if not altogether in happiness. As 
we passed Minfor House, Mrs. Evans held up what we at first took to 
be a winding-sheet containing her buried hopes, but which she evidently 
meant to represent a flag half mast high. We rumbled over the long 
bridge, and some of our number breathed more freely as the train 
entered the beautiful windings of the opposite shore. At Dolgelly 
there was Miss Bessie, with all her wonderful life and spirits and 
animation, waiting to speed us on our way, and half inclined to join 
us. The very ring of her voice was pleasant to listen to, a glance at 
her face enough to drive away melancholy, and we wondered how 
in the world it happened that she had always been—Miss Bessie. 
But life is full of mysteries. 

Onwards again through the Vale of Llangollen, and all its strange, 
rare charm. A wide-spreading valley richly wooded, opening out into 
many chains of hills, into far away luxuriant slopes ; rushing, frothy 
waters, so necessary to all scenery; charming seats which were 
veritable earthly paradises without—let us hope, within also. 

On and on went the train; the moments flew; Wales was passed ; 
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we had done with it and the Welsh for the time being, bidden it a fare” 
well, whether long or short, who could tell? At length came the fina 
separation, and E. and I found ourselves sole occupants of the saloon. 
‘The last good-bye had been said. Nearer and nearer we drew to 
the Capital. Skies grew grey, atmosphere heavy ; clouds had gathered. 
At length we entered London, and found it wrapped in the shades of 
evening and the unromantic vapours of a yellow fog. 

All the late beauties of Wales in which we had rejoiced fell from us. 
The crowded streets, the glaring lights, after our late quiet experiences, 
seemed a veritable Pandemonium. We drew down the blinds to keep 
out the sight, and fell back upon our recollections. But after all, there 
is a time for all things and all things pass away. Like the old ferry- 
man at Carnarvon, it behoves us to be philosophers, and the greatest 
philosophy is to do your best and take things as they come. “Our 
little life is rounded with a sleep.” We have our seven ages to play 
out, those of us who are permitted to reach the allotted span, but I 
think the final ones may be made less sad and melancholy spectacles 
than Shakespeare would have them. Yet joy or sorrow, cloud or 
sunshine, hopes fulfilled or disappointments borne, summer breezes 
‘or winter blasts—are they all or any of great moment? For 


This life is but the portal whence we pass 

From Sorrow’s kingdom to the light eternal. 

As letters traced on last night’s shifting sands 
Are blotted and effaced by the advancing tide, 

So as a winter's tale our lives are told, 

And pass from out their sphere to realms unknown. 
And as the sands upon the shore remain, 
Though last night’s characters have disappeared, 
So, gathered to the far unseen, our souls 

Live once again where chance is never found, 
And measurement of time is not, nor any change. 
There in the many mansions of the skies, 

Filling all space with harmonies of song, 

Sons of the Lord Omnipotent by right divine 
We move, more favour’d than the angelic host : 
Such youth immortal and such bliss our own 

As never eye hath seen nor ear hath heard, 

Nor heart of man in loftiest mood conceived. 


Yes, all things here fade with time. This is the great burden of life. 
‘We are all drifting ; ties are sundered; Melancholy marks us for her 
-own. It cannot be otherwise. But though drifting, we can all so 
manage our winds and tides as to reach a sure Haven at last ; that 
much is given into our own keeping. And once within that haven we 
enter where death can cast no shadow, and sighing and sorrow have 
.fled away. Happy they who so run as to obtain, and fight, not 
‘beating the air ! 
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UNLUCKY THIRTEEN. 


I AM a jealous man. There is no use in attempting to deny it; 
but to-night there will be, there can be, no one of whom I need 
be jealous. Lord MacPhoole certainly—but 
Here Jenkyns throws open the drawing-room door and announces 
me: “ Mr. Trevor.” 

“Oh, Trevor, how d’ye do?” says my host, laying his hand on 
my shoulder. 

I shrink inwardly from his touch, but I smile politely ; for though 
I hate the old man, I love his daughter. 

“T believe we shall be thirteen,” he goes on. ‘“ Kent has failed 
us at the last moment. But you don’t mind, do you?” 

I protest I have not the slightest objection. 

“No, I thought not,” says Mr. Bellairs, with a horrid smile—in 
anyone else but his daughter’s father, a disgusting leer. ‘ Super- 
stition is the last thing you young men go in for nowadays, eh?” 

I assent to this original proposition. 

“Somebody was saying, just before you came in, that Trevor 
fought shy of thirteen at dinner. But you say you don’t ?” 

From my old nurse I imbibed many curious superstitious horrors, 
of which I have never been able to rid myself, but how can I confess 
it to this ogre? I boldly deny any such weakness, and, to my un- 
utterable relief, he moves away. 

It is a marvel to me how such a monster can have such a daughter 
as Evelyn. I think to myself her mother must have been an angel 
of beauty and goodness, and probably died of horror at a nearer ac- 
quaintance with the ogre. I am just settling this question entirely to 
my own satisfaction, when the door opens. Though my back is 
turned, I know it is Evelyn. She nods, and smiles kindly as she 
passes me. 

For the space of that second I breathe the air of Paradise. But 
she goes on into the other drawing-room, and I hear her greeting her 
guests, and laughing and talking gaily. Then I see Lord MacPhoole, 
that fatuous idiot, sitting by her, and she seems positively to enjoy his 
weak jokes. He is a horrid Radical, and to me they have a low, 
democratic flavour. What right has he to think he may amuse a 
goddess with his feeble wit? From my inmost soul I loathe the 
facetious fellow. 

To add to my discomfort, those foolish old-world superstitions. 
rear their heads. Never in my life have I made one of thirteen. Of 
course there is nothing in it, I tell myself. How could there be? 
Nevertheless I grow more ill at ease. How do I know it is not 
true? Who has ever proved it? And Evelyn says something, 
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which makes MacPhoole laugh. How can she condescend to be 
amused with such an empty creature ? 

Ah, joy ! he is leaving her side with some last joke, most likely as 
stale and old as the hills. The chair next her is empty. Why should 
not I ? 

Thinking to leap at once to Heaven from the place of torment, I 
rush into the other room. 

“Mr. Trevor!” cries a voice I have heard called sweet. To me 
it is the voice of an owl, a crow. 

Taking not the slightest notice, I continue my way, headlong. She 
sees me coming. Is it only flattering self-deception, or does she 
smile with pleasure? At this moment I feel some little impediment 
in my mad career. 

“Oh, dear, Mr. Trevor,” I hear Miss Fortescue cry, “ you have 
knocked down my fan. Are you growing blind ?” 

Muttering anathemas on that hateful fan, I pick it up and return 
it to her. She then proceeds, so it seems to my excited imagination, 
to inquire minutely into the health of every member of my family. 
I have always thought myself a squire of dames, and Miss Fortescue 
is both beautiful and charming ; but nevertheless I feel that I could, 
with cheerful alacrity, apply the first torch to her funeral pyre. 

At last she is satisfied. I turn to leave her, and behold that 
giggling MacPhoole in the act of sitting down again by Evelyn! She 
only sent him for a fire-screen. Who but I, her bond-slave, should 
wait on her? Who else fetch her fire-screens ? 

Freely, unreservedly do I consign Miss Fortescue to outer dark- 
ness, there to wander with her fan for ever. 





Unconscious of the horrible fate awaiting her, I hear her entertain- 


ing Lambert Kerr with accounts of a dance to which she went last 
night. I sit desperately down by a small table and open an album. 
On the first page I behold the monster and Miss Fortescue. Bang! 
I shut it and clasp it. 

‘Cheer up, Jack, old fellow!” a kind, merry voice says, close to 
my ear. ‘ You are to sit next but one to her at dinner. Ihave been 
pumping Jenkyns.” 

‘“‘ Chalmers, you are a trump!” I say gratefully, as he sits down. 

* You seem awfully down,” he continues, leaning his elbow on the 
table. ‘Is it that ass MacPhoole you are jealous of ? Only a minute: 
before you came in I heard her compare his laughter to the crackling 
of thorns under a pot.” 

“Well,” I allow, greatly relieved, “I hardly supposed she would 
like him, but—hang it all, Chalmers, we are to be thirteen !” 

* And what of that?” He stares at me, and then bursts into an 
incredulous laugh. ‘ You don’t mean to say you are growing super- 
stitious, Jack? Poor fellow!” 

There is a note of contemptuous pity in his tone, and really my 
fancies do seem absurd in a sane man. 
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“ N-no,” I say, “but still you know, one does not exactly like to 
run counter to established beliefs.” 

“Established beliefs!” he laughs again. ‘I have never had much 
sympathy with the tender passion myself, but if it can turn a reason- 
able man like you into an old woman I shall abjure it altogether. I 
live by my wits, and I can’t afford to trifle with them !” 

‘Chalmers !” I say, angrily ; “ you are a cold-blooded 

“And, I think, Trevor,” he returns, pointedly, ‘‘ you are a trifle too 
hot-blooded !” 

He goes away. The next minute I hear him laughing with Miss 
Fortescue and Lambert Kerr—at me, I daresay. 

But Ido not care. In the other drawing-room I see Evelyn still 
talking to MacPhoole. She is there; here am I, not thirty feet away, 
yet an impassable gulf divides us. It is like a horrid nightmare. 

Then I see MacPhoole leave her, and Chalmers, mine own familiar 
friend, darts from some lurking-place and, with a fiendish smile of 
triumph in my direction, takes his empty chair. Of course it may be 
my fevered fancy, but at this moment his face appears to me more 
diabolical than ever man’s was before. _I think of Miles Standish, and 
curse the hour when I admitted my friend to share the secrets of my 
bosom. _ Is he telling her of my egregious folly? She laughs. Is he 
witty at my expense then? A few hours ago my greatest chum, and 
now I hate him with a deadly hatred—at least I think I do. 

Hurriedly I run over in my mind my ancestors and my relations, 
as far as I can remember them, but I do not recollect ever to have 
heard of anyone of them as being insane. 

Evelyn is still monopolised by Chalmers. In despair I return to 
the album. This time the fates are more propitious. Opening in 
the middle of the book I light on the portrait of Evelyn Bellairs. This 
sweet mouth is not laughing at any other man’s wit. ‘These eyes only 
look straight into my own. 

How long I have been gazing at it I do not know, when I hear the 
sweetest voice in the world say, over my shoulder, 

“You are very interested in my album, Mr. Trevor. What are you 
looking at ?” 

I spring to my feet, and she moves nearer to the table. 

Chalmers has brought her. How I wronged him! With the 
kindest, pitying smile he meets my eye, and turns away. 

“ At my own portrait!” she exclaims, looking up to me with a 
smile. 

“Do you think,” I say in a low voice, “that I should care to look 
at any other ?” 

She blushes and looks down. ‘How can I tell?” she murmurs. 

I am about to utter I know not what, when the voice of the 
monster is heard through the room, that is to say, he stands about 
four feet away, and speaks, very likely, in his ordinary voice, but to 
me it is a hideous shriek. 
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‘* Evelyn,” he says, “‘ Lady Burliston wants to hear about Fidéle.” 
With one glance from her blue eyes she goes. 

Can she really prefer comparing notes about those wretched little 
dogs to talking to me? Yet she seems to be very happy with the 
ancient Lady Burliston. ‘To my thinking “ everything in its place” is 
a very good old saying, and Lady Burliston should have stayed at 
home in her arm-chair. 

But if I cannot talk to Evelyn I can look at her. Once her eyes 
meet mine, and then someone comes in front of her and talks to her. 
Flesh and blood and broadcloth are, alas, impenetrable. 

Here Jenkyns announces dinner, and the ogre suddenly appears 
before me, saying, “Trevor, will you take Miss Fortescue as well as 
Mrs. Latimer? Kent was to have taken her in.” 

Mrs. Latimer is my pet abomination, and the ogre’s voice distinctly 
chuckles as he announces this disagreeable fact. With feelings of 
angry repugnance I move across the room to the simpering uncon- 
scious Mrs. Latimer, a prattling baby of thirty. I take her and Miss 
Fortescue to the dining-room, and, bearing in mind Chalmers’ kind 
prompting, I steer straight to the end of the table. We are just stand- 
ing in our places, when Miss Fortescue says, 

“But surely we are wrong, Mr. Trevor? I am not Lord MacPhoole, 
and ”—looking at my card—“ your card is wrong too.” 

Then Chalmers was deceiving me, and I am not to sit near her 
after all! Horror! to be made a fool of in this way. The drops 
stand on my brow; I look savagely round for the traitor, when it sud- 
denly strikes me we are on the right hand side of the table. 

Inspired with fresh hope, I say, “I know that we are to sit at this 
end ; suppose we try the other side?” 

And, true enough, there we find our names. 

I see, with a fearful joy, that Jenkyns has put my name at the top, 
and left Mrs. Latimer and Miss Fortescue to sit together. Calling 
down blessings innumerable on his powdered head I take advantage 
of this arrangement. Thank heaven I gave him a sovereign the other 
night, although I owed it my tailor many times over. 

We are only just in time, for here Lord MacPhoole, whispering 
another of his odious jokes as he comes, brings in Evelyn. She gives 
me a little glance, I fondly hope of pleased surprise, as she sees me 
next to her. 

We are standing, waiting for grace, when that vile monster says 
from the other end of the table, “ Mr. Trevor, we cannot allow two 
ladies to sit together. Will you divide them, please?” 

Imploringly do I gaze into that stern monster’s eyes, weakly do I 
half reach out my hand towards my name card as a feeble protest in 
self-defence, but I finally succumb to his inexorable eye, and—Miss 
Fortescue finds herself next to my goddess. 

The Dean rushes through grace, but he gives me time to pour my 
disappointment into Evelyn’s eyes, and I almost think she is sorry too 
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On the strength of this my drooping spirits revive, and I awake to 

hear Mrs. Latimer asking for the salt. I pass it hastily, and she 

seizes the occasion of my head’s being turned towards her to say : 

**T suppose you have heard the latest news ?” 

“No,” I say, indifferently ; “ social ? political ?” 

““T mean Miss Bellairs’ engagement.” 

“She is mot engaged!” I cry, not so much contradicting her, as 
daring her to contradict me. 

The man opposite to me stares, recalling me to my senses, and 
Mrs. Latimer goes on in her most aggravatingly babyish manner, 
“Oh, yes, haven’t you heard ?—to Lord MacPhoole. Isn’t it a rather 
good match ?” 

There is no speech, scarcely any breath, left to me. Not the 
slightest answer do I vouchsafe to her, but I turn at once and begin 
a strict watch. This, then, is the secret of his staying always by her 
side. The fiend Jealousy is rampant. Never have I hated a man 
as I hate MacPhoole. 

But I will see for myself. Every look, every expression of hers 
will I mark. Can she love him, a wind-bag, a red-haired Radical 
Scotchman? But no, I comfort myself, after a careful study of his 
hateful face, that would be impossible. 

Suppose the ever-to-be-accursed monster has given an unwilling, 
helpless maiden to him? This is too likely. Wildly do I make 
plans for rescuing a captive damsel from the foul enchanter. No 
knight-errant was ever so truly pledged to one service and one mis- 
tress as I. None of them ever burned so valiantly against oppression. 

I meet a glance from Evelyn’s eyes, which, read by the light of 
this new idea, says: Deliver me. “My heart burns fiercely with scorn 
and rage against Duncan Rufus MacPhoole. 

And yet perhaps Mrs. Latimer was wrong after all. Reports are 
always false. But still she always knows every scrap of gossip, and 
is generally right. 

At this moment he is handing Evelyn a menu-card. My jealous 
eyes eagerly look to see if their hands linger in the exchange. Yes! 
Surely he might have loosed the card guste half a second before he 
did. I scowl with ineffectual rage. 

By this time the fish has gone away, and I have not spoken to 
Miss Fortescue yet. Here she takes the matter into her own hands. 

“T have bought a new pug,” she says, “and Evelyn is coming 
to-morrow to see it. Of course you admire pugs?” 

How is it everyone can read my precious secret so plainly? I 
have never mentioned it to anyone but Chalmers. 

Without the slightest hesitation or compunction do I perjure my- 
self by declaring to her, basely and untruly, that I adore pugs, whereas 
there is nothing I hate so much, except, perhaps, MacPhoole and the 
monster. : 

For fully five minutes I talk to her out of pure gratitude. 
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Then I fancy I hear MacPhoole say, “Trevor ;” and he and Evelyn 
both laugh. I long for the old times when a look, a tone, was pro- 
vocation enough for a quarrel. Would that my foot were on the neck 
of the enemy! Gladly would I spring to claim my bride over the 
reeking bodies of the monster and MacPhoole. 

With feverish persistence I watch every movement of Evelyn’s. 
A flower in the front of her gown becomes loose. She takes it off and 
lays it on the table. MacPhoole picks it up, plays with it a moment, 
appears to make one of his sickening jokes on it, and finally sticks it 
in his button-hole. How I restrain myself I don’t know. I long, I 
burn, to punish him as he deserves. But some last remaining sparks 
of sanity keep me in my place. Jealousy has always been my bane, 
but never, never have I suffered the agonies I now endure. 

“You aren’t a bit like yourself to-night, Mr. Trevor,” lisps Mrs. 
Latimer ; ‘‘ you have hardly spoken to me.” 

I say something. I don’t know what. 

‘“‘T thought, perhaps, you were thinking of some difficult case!” 

The youngest, the most playful kitten can scratch. I am a brief- 
less barrister! Not that there is the slightest doubt the briefs will 
pour in some day, only—the shower has not begun yet. 

Having seen her little shaft pierce home, the innocent, babyish 
thing goes on, “ Aren’t there some stories about the old chambers 
you men live in?” 

I tell her one of the stories that made Mr. Pickwick’s blood run 
cold, clothed in my most harrowing language, well suited to my 
gloomy state of mind. 

Her sweet-smiling, artificial face changes—would change colour if 
it could—as I tell the story, but as I finish she says, with a little 
shrug, “Those ghastly, creepy stories are rather bad form, aren’t 
they ?” 

Evelyn and MacPhoole are talking all the time. Why on earth 
can’t he speak to the girl on the other side of him? Doesn’t the 
fellow know that common politeness forbids him to monopolise his 
hostess? If only I could have kept my place at the end of the 
table! 

The glare of the lights, the rattle, the chatter, my overwhelming 
rage, despair, and jealousy, make me quite sick. 

“T think there is going to be a thunderstorm,” says Miss 
Fortescue ; “I can see the lightning through the curtain, and I am 
ashamed to say I am afraid of it.” 

“Why ?” I say, moodily, “I shouldn’t care if I were killed, should 
you?” 

“‘T would rather live than die,” she returns, slowly. 

Evidently she thinks Iam mad. PerhapsIam. I feel like it. 

I am consumed with impotent rage. The trammels of polite 
society bind me down. I may not rush away. I may not poison 
MacPhoole’s wine, or stab him; and either of the last two would 
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be unmixed joy to me. But the very thought of acts so congenial 
brings comfort to my bloodthirsty soul. I revel in gory dreams. 
Alas for the days when men won their brides by the shedding of 
blood! Those were the times to live in. What is man now but a 
phlegmatic animal, laborious or luxurious, according to circumstances? 
I am out of all patience with my times. 

Just as I reach this point there is a loud clap of thunder, followed 
by a vivid flash of lightning. 

Evelyn starts violently, and MacPhoole lays his hand on hers, with 
which she has clasped the edge of the table. 

Mad, unable any longer to contain my jealous rage, I spring wildly 
from my chair. How dare he? 

It all passes in an instant. 

Evelyn draws away her hand. Someone, I believe it is Miss 
Fortescue, touches my arm. I sink again into my seat, blind, chok- 
ing with passion. 

Somehow—I haven’t the least idea how—Mrs. Latimer’s glass has 
overturned, and the wine is running all over her gown. Very likely 
it is my doing. I have enough sense left to offer my serviette, and 
Jenkyns rushes to the rescue. 

But I have no remorse. I am glad I have spoilt her gown. Why 
should a woman of her age wear such a babyish frock? With joy I 
remember having heard that port stains will not wash away. 

**T am sorry you are so afraid of thunder,” she says, with spiteful 
sweetness. Her gown is a ruin. 

“T am not afraid!” I say, in my very rudest manner. 

“You are very cross, though,” she retorts, with as pretty a pout as 
she can manage. 

Here I register a solemn vow never again to be one of thirteen at 
dinner. 

I am quite sure there is no spiritual affinity between Mrs. Latimer 
and me, yet she says at this moment, 

“Do you mind our being thirteen?” She looks up into my face, 
in a charming spirit of christian forgiveness. 

“Do you ?” 

“N-no. They say, don’t you know, the first one who gets up will 
die within a year.” 

I think to myself I have had enough bad luck to-night to cancel 
misfortune for many a year. 

“T shall not get up first,” says Mrs. Latimer; “not that I think 
there is anything in it, but, don’t you know,”—she shrugs her 
shoulders with an affected little laugh—‘“ Miss Bellairs will—be—the 
first.” She says this slowly, and looks fixedly into my face. 

“Good heavens !” I cry aloud, “is the 4 

There is a sudden silence. 

I see several people glancing at me, and whispering or shaking. 
their heads. 
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The monster fixes me with his awful eye, holding a gigantic plum 
half-way to his mouth. The Dean, disturbed in his dinner, regards me 
with pious horror. Evelyn’s gentle eyes are fixed on me for one 
moment, startled and reproachful. Why does not the earth open and 
swallow me? 

Like the sound of trickling water in the desert, the voice of 
Chalmers rises, loud and hearty, addressing the man opposite to him. 
Everyone begins to talk again, and furiously do I execrate my 
madness. 

But excitement and rage have upset the balance of my mind. I 
lose my common sense. The idea takes possession of me that this 
night I must give my life for Evelyn’s by being the first to rise. At 
least the idea gradually assumes this form. It will be a glorious 
thing to die to save her life. Will she be sorry? Will there be tears 
in her lovely eyes when she hears of it? Will she weep for me ? 

But heroes must act, not dream. I fix my gaze on her. At last I 
see her trying to catch Lady Burliston’s eye. The supreme moment 
has come. 

“No, no,” I cry, wildly ; “let it be me. I will “ 

I start up, and she rises at the same moment. Every eye is fixed 
on me in amazement. 

Like a flash the absurdity of my behaviour appears to me. Ashamed 
and confused I rush to open the door. 

Mrs, Latimer passes me with a sickly, simpering smile. Miss 
Fortescue looks straight before her. Last of all comes Evelyn. 
Breathlessly I fix my eyes on her. The blue eyes give one 
grave, reproachful look at my flushed face, and then she averts her 
head. Evidently she thinks I am under the influence of wine. 

Frantic, stung by such a suspicion, I regain my chair somehow. 
Savagely, bitterly, do I attack MacPhoole on his politics, always a 
grand vent for one’s temper. I dare not touch any more wine, my 
brain is on fire already. 

At last the monster gives us the signal to go into the drawing-room. 
Ladies! What are ladies tome? There is but one in all the world 
for me, and another man will sit by her. But I go slowly to the draw- 
ing-room door, and from there behold Lord MacPhoole on one side 
of Evelyn while Chalmers stands on the other. 

I go to the conservatory to cool my maddened brain. There there 
is no light, except when the lightning flashes, and no sound but the 
rumbling thunder. 

Did the contemptuous fates ever toy so with any man before? 
Eneas, much tossed to and fro by land and sea on account of the 
undying anger of the cruel Juno, never suffered as I do. The pangs 
of jealousy are sharper than any darts. 

Suddenly the drawing-room door is opened, and I hear Evelyn’s 
sweet voice singing. 

“Nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, but music for the time 
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may change his nature.” It calms me for a moment, but jealousy is 
a horrible curse, a possession. I torment myself with wondering who 
is turning over the leaves for her. Then they shut the door again. 

Once more I ponder on my wretched self, my atrocious folly, my 
hopeless love. This gloomy train of thought is interrupted by voices 
in the little room which opens into the conservatory. I shrink into 
the dark shadow of a huge plant behind the door. 

Evelyn and Miss Fortescue come into the conservatory. 

“Ts this the flower you meant, dear?” says Evelyn, as they come 
to a standstill before a splendid Erica. 

Yes,” Miss Fortescue says ; ‘do you think I may have this bit to 
paint ?” 

“*Of course, Mildred ; take as much as you can possib'y manage.” 

The flowers are gathered, and then Evelyn says, looking straight 
into my eyes without knowing it, “What is the matter with Mr. 
Trevor to-night ? ” 

There is a subtle something, almost imperceptible, in her voice 
that makes my heart beat with a foolish joy. 

** Poor man!” says Mildred Fortescue, with a little laugh, and she 
whispers something in Evelyn’s ear. 

I hold my breath to listen. I strain every power I possess, but in 
vain. I cannot catch a word. 

Evelyn stands silent, looking down, for a minute, then she 
says in a low, soft voice, ‘‘ How do you know?” 

“I can see it.” 

For some moments, during which I hardly dare venture to breathe, 
except once when it thunders, there is silence, and then Evelyn 
speaks again, this time with a sort of shy gladness, “But are you 
quite sure?” 

“Quite. Positive. You must have seen it ages ago yourself, 
dear.” 

“Tt is only sheet lightning,” says Evelyn, suddenly, “let us open the 
-door and look at it. I love lightning.” 

I tremble. They are coming nearer. I shrink as far back into 
the darkness as I may. 

With some difficulty they get the door open, for it drags on the floor. 
I cannot conceive how it is I remain undiscovered, for several times 
tthey seem to be looking at me. Then they stand on the doorstep 
talking softly to each other. Evelyn’s arm is round the other’s 
waist. She looks so lovely, and is so inaccessible that I cannot help 
but sigh. 

‘* What is that sound?” says Miss Fortescue. 

Evelyn assures her it is nothing but distant thunder. ‘Com- 
parisons are odious.” Even in my unenviable state of mind I smile 
to hear a lover’s sigh compared to thunder. 

“But you are cold, dear,” Evelyn adds; “you are shivering. And 
I forgot you did not like the lightning. How selfish Iam. Let us 
go in at once.” 
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“Yes, I am very cold,” Miss Fortescue admits, 

Then they come in, and try to shut the door. 

“Tt is far worse than ever,” Evelyn cries, pushing with both hands; 
‘and it has always been a nasty, self-willed thing.” 

Pull and push as you like, sweet Evelyn, it will not shut, for a 
cunning stratagem has come into my head. There was a cord 
hanging down from the window above, and I have thrown it over the 
handle, and the end I hold in my hand, while a wicked smile adorns 
my face. 

‘“‘T think I must leave it,” says Evelyn, prettily panting. My heart 
sinks. All my subtle planning in vain! And my hands are smarting 
horribly with that vile cord. 

“ But the night-air will kill the flowers,” says Miss Fortescue, with 
a shiver, “it is gradually shrivelling me up.” 

Heaven bless her! May she never shrivel ! 

“So it will,” says Evelyn, “but you are so cold, dear. Go in, and 
I will try once more, for I hate giving things up, and then I will 
come.” 

I almost chuckle. 

Evelyn pulls with all her might. I pull with nearly all mine until 
I hear the drawing-room door. close behind Miss Fortescue. 
Suddenly she finds the door yield to her endeavours and shut with a 
bang. 

Then she sees a man among the dark plants. With a little sup- 
pressed scream she moves towards the other door. Forgetful of the 
fright it must cause her, and everything else but my great love and 
my fear of losing her, I spring out and seize her hand. 

As she catches sight of my passionate flushed face I see distinctly 
in her eye that she still believes me under the influence of wine. She 
grows white with terror, trembles, and would fall, but that I catch her 
in my arms. 

Dumb with horror I carry her lifeless form into the little room, and 
lay her in a chair. She is as white as death. Mad I was before, now 
Iam rabid. Her pulse does not beat. 

I have killed her, I tell myself, as I chafe her hands. Then I pace 
wildly to and fro across the room. Why did I not rush from the 
house, regardless of everything and everybody, rather than sit down 
with thirteen ? 

I dare not summon help. I will go out by the garden-way, and 
put an end to my wretched existence in the river. 

But I must take leave of my lady first. I kneel by her side and 
take her cold hand in mine. I press my lips to it. Joy! she moves; 
a faint colour comes into her cheeks. My late suicidal intentions all 
forgotten, I watch breathlessly for more signs of hope. Then it 
dawns on me that she has only fainted. I have never seen anyone 
faint before. My spirits rise to a height proportionate to the depths 
where they brooded before. 
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may change his nature.” It calms me for a moment, but jealousy is 
a horrible curse, a possession. I torment myself with wondering who 
is turning over the leaves for her. Then they shut the door again. 

Once more I ponder on my wretched self, my atrocious folly, my 
hopeless love. This gloomy train of thought is interrupted by voices 
in the little room which opens into the conservatory. I shrink into 
the dark shadow of a huge plant behind the door. 

Evelyn and Miss Fortescue come into the conservatory. 

“Ts this the flower you meant, dear?” says Evelyn, as they come 
to a standstill before a splendid Erica. 

** Yes,” Miss Fortescue says ; “‘ do you think I may have this bit to 
paint ?” 

‘Of course, Mildred ; take as much as you can possib'y manage.” 

The flowers are gathered, and then Evelyn says, looking straight 
into my eyes without knowing it, “What is the matter with Mr. 
Trevor to-night ?” 

There is a subtle something, almost imperceptible, in her voice 
that makes my heart beat with a foolish joy. 

“ Poor man!” says Mildred Fortescue, with a little laugh, and she 
whispers something in Evelyn’s ear. 

I hold my breath to listen. I strain every power I possess, but in 
vain. I-cannot catch a word. 

Evelyn stands silent, looking down, for a minute, then she 
says in a low, soft voice, ‘‘ How do you know?” 

“I can see it.” 

For some moments, during which I hardly dare venture to breathe, 
except once when it thunders, there is silence, and then Evelyn 
speaks again, this time with a sort of shy gladness, “ But are you 
quite sure?” 

“Quite. Positive. You must have seen it ages ago yourself, 
dear.” 

“Tt is only sheet lightning,” says Evelyn, suddenly, “let us open the 
‘door and look at it. I love lightning.” 

I tremble. They are coming nearer. I shrink as far back into 
the darkness as I may. 

With some difficulty they get the door open, for it drags on the floor. 
I cannot conceive how it is I remain undiscovered, for several times 
‘they seem to be looking at me. Then they stand on the doorstep 
talking softly to each other. Evelyn’s arm is round the other’s 
waist. She looks so lovely, and is so inaccessible that I cannot help 
but sigh. 

‘* What is that sound?” says Miss Fortescue. 

Evelyn assures her it is nothing but distant thunder. ‘Com- 
parisons are odious.” Even in my unenviable state of mind I smile 
‘to hear a lover’s sigh compared to thunder. 

‘But you are cold, dear,” Evelyn adds ; “you are shivering. And 
I forgot you did not like the lightning. How selfish Iam. Let us 
go in at once.” 
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‘Ves, I am very cold,” Miss Fortescue admits. 

Then they come in, and try to shut the door. 

“Tt is far worse than ever,” Evelyn cries, pushing with both hands; 
‘and it has always been a nasty, self-willed thing.” 

Pull and push as you like, sweet Evelyn, it will not shut, for a 
cunning stratagem has come into my head. ‘There was a cord 
hanging down from the window above, and I have thrown it over the 
handle, and the end I hold in my hand, while a wicked smile adorns 
my face. 

‘“*T think I must leave it,” says Evelyn, prettily panting. My heart 
sinks. All my subtle planning in vain! And my hands are smarting 
horribly with that vile cord. 

“ But the night-air will kill the flowers,” says Miss Fortescue, with 
a shiver, “it is gradually shrivelling me up.” 

Heaven bless her! May she never shrivel ! 

“So it will,” says Evelyn, “but you are so cold, dear. Go in, and 
I will try once more, for I hate giving things up, and then I will 
come.” 

I almost chuckle. 

Evelyn pulls with all her might. I pull with nearly all mine until 
I hear the drawing-room door. close behind Miss Fortescue. 
Suddenly she finds the door yield to her endeavours and shut with a 
bang. 

Then she sees a man among the dark plants. With a little sup- 
pressed scream she moves towards the other door. Forgetful of the 
fright it must cause her, and everything else but my great love and 
my fear of losing her, I spring out and seize her hand. 

As she catches sight of my passionate flushed face I see distinctly 
in her eye that she still believes me under the influence of wine. She 
grows white with terror, trembles, and would fall, but that I catch her 
in my arms. 

Dumb with horror I carry her lifeless form into the little room, and 
lay her in a chair. She is as white as death. Mad I was before, now 
I am rabid. Her pulse does not beat. 

I have killed her, I tell myself, as I chafe her hands. Then I pace 
wildly to and fro across the room. Why did I not rush from the 
house, regardless of everything and everybody, rather than sit down 
with thirteen ? 

I dare not summon help. I will go out by the garden-way, and 
put an end to my wretched existence in the river. 

But I must take leave of my lady first. I kneel by her side and 
take her cold hand in mine. I press my lips to it. Joy! she moves; 
a faint colour comes into her cheeks. My late suicidal intentions all 
forgotten, I watch breathlessly for more signs of hope. Then it 
dawns on me that she has only fainted. I have never seen anyone 
faint before. My spirits rise to a height proportionate to the depths 
where they brooded before. 
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She opens her eyes and meets mine full of new love and joy. 

“Mr. Trevor?” she says, in a faint voice of wonder, not 
remembering anything; then I know, as surely as though it were 
passing in my own mind, that the recollection of the past few 
minutes is coming back to her, and she shrinks away from me. 

But the touch of her hand, as I hold it in mine, sends a thrill 
through me, and gives me new strength. 

She trembles and seems afraid of me, and I do not wonder, if my 
face expresses all I feel. 

‘No, Evelyn,” I say, answering her thought, forgetting how strange 
her name must sound from my lips, “I have not taken too much 
wine.” 

“It was only for one moment”—she says, shyly blushing, and 
now she no longer attempts to withdraw her hand. 

“Evelyn,” I say again, passionately; still kneeling by her side, 
and looking up into her sweet, blue eyes, “Evelyn, do you love 
MacPhoole ?” 

She smiles, she looks at the floor, the walls, anything, and at last 
at me. ‘Place aux dames,” she says, kindly, “I want to ask you a 
question. What has been the matter with you to-night ?” 

“TI was mad,” I say, feeling poor and shamefaced under her 
clear gaze, “mad with jealousy and love, because, Evelyn, no man 
ever loved before as I love you.” She does not frown; she does 
not draw away her hand. “And I was so mad that I lost all 
control over my brain, and my head grew full of wild fancies. They 
told me that when there are thirteen at dinner the first to get up 
dies within a year, and I brooded and brooded on this till I 
believed it was my sacred privilege to give my life for yours by 
insisting on being the first to rise.” 

She gently lays her hand on mine which still tightly clasps her 
other. This sweet action so bewilders me that I hardly know how I 
get through the next words. “And it was not till I had actually got 
up that I saw what a fool I was.” 

** Poor—Jack,” she murmurs, softly. 

* And you don’t love MacPhoole?” I ask, hardly knowing what I 

say. 
‘“‘Perhaps. there zs something in it”—-she says, shyly, with the 
prettiest hesitation in the world, quite disregarding my question, “if— 
if,” here she only whispers, quite close to my ear, “if ever I should 
become—Evelyn Trevor, Evelyn Bellairs weu/d—be dead, wouldn’t 
she?” 

I cannot speak. I rise and kiss her on thelips.,.... 


Constance A. M. Correncui. 














IN THE DARK. 
By Mary E., Penn. 


“TT is the strangest, most unaccountable thing I ever knew! I don’t 
think I am superstitious, but I can’t help fancying that * 

Ethel left the sentence unfinished, wrinkling her brows in a 
thoughtful frown as she gazed into the depths of her empty tea-cup. 

“What has happened?” I enquired, glancing up from the Money 
Article of the Zzmes at my daughter’s pretty, puzzled face. ‘“* Nothing 
uncanny, I hope? You haven’t discovered that a ‘ ghost’ is included 
among the fixtures of our new house?” 

This new house, The Cedars, was a pretty old-fashioned river- 
side villa between Richmond and Kew, which I had taken furnished, 
as a summer residence, and to which we had only just removed. 

Let me state, in parenthesis, by way of introducing myself .to 
the reader, that I, John Dysart, am a widower with one child: the 
blue-eyed, fair-haired young lady who sat opposite to me at the 
breakfast table that bright June morning: and that I have been for 
many years the manager of an old-established Life Insurance 
Company in the City. 

‘“‘ What is the mystery ?” I repeated, as Ethel did not reply. 

She came out of her brown study, and looked at me impressively. 

“It really is a mystery, papa, and the more I think of it the more 
puzzled I am.” 

‘‘T am in the dark at present as to what ‘it’ may be,” I reminded 
her. 

“Something that happened last night. You know that adjoining 
my bedroom there is a large, dark closet, which can be used as a box 
or store-room ?” 

“JT had forgotten the fact, but I will take your word for it. 
Well, Ethel? ” 

“ Well, last night I was restless, and it was some hours before I 
could sleep. When at last I did so, I hada strange dream about 
that closet. It seemed that as I lay in bed I heard a noise within, 
as if someone were knocking at the door, and a child’s voice, broken 
by sobs, crying piteously ‘ Let me out, let me out!’ I thought that I 
got out of bed and opened the door, and there, crouching all in a 
heap against the wall, was a little boy; a pretty, pale little fellow of 
six or seven, looking half wild with fright. At the same moment I 
woke.” 

“ And lo, it wasa dream!” I finished. ‘If that is all Ethel » 

“But it is not,” she interposed. ‘ The strangest part of the story 
has tocome. The dream was so vivid that when I woke I sat up in 
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bed, and looked towards the closet door, almost expecting to hear the 
sounds again. Papa, you may believe me or not, but it is a fact that 
I did hear them, the muffled knocking, and the pitiful cry. As I 
listened, it grew fainter and fainter and at length ceased altogether. 
Then I summoned courage to get out of bed and open the door. 
There was no living creature in the place. Was it not mysterious ?” 
she concluded. ‘ What can it mean?” 

I glanced at her with a smile, as I refolded the paper and rose 
from my chair. 

‘Tt means, my dear, that you had night-mare last night. Let me 
recommend you for the future not to eat cucumber at dinner.” 

‘No, papa,” she interrupted. “I was broad awake; and I heard 
the child’s voice as plainly as I ever heard a sound in my life.” 

“Why didn’t you call me?” 

**T was afraid to stir till the sound had ceased; but if I ever hear 
it again, I will let you know at once.” 

“Be sure you do. Meantime, suppose you come into the garden,” 
I continued, throwing open the French windows ; “the morning air 
will blow all these cobwebs from your brain.” 

Ethel complied, and for the present I heard no more of the 
subject. 

Some days passed away, and we began to feel quite at home in our 
new quarters. 

A more delightful summer retreat than The Cedars could hardly 
be imagined, with its cool, dusky rooms, from which the sunlight was 
excluded by the screen of foliage outside ; its trellised verandah, over- 
grown with creepers, and its smooth lawn, shaded by the rare old 
cedar-trees which gave the place its name. 

Our friends soon discovered its attractions and took care that we 
should not stagnate for want of society. We kept open house ; lawn- 
tennis, garden-parties, and boating excursions were the order of the day. 
It was glorious summer weather, the days warm and golden, the 
rights starlit and still. 

One night, having important letters to finish, I sat up writing after 
all the household were in bed. The window was open, and at intervals 
I glanced up from my paper across the moonlit lawn, where the 
shadows of the cedars lay dark and motionless. Now and then a great 
downy moth would flutter in and hover round the shaded lamp; now 
and then the swallows under the eaves uttered a faint, sleepy chirp. 
For all other signs and sounds of life I might have been the only 
watcher in all the sleeping world. 

I had finished my task and was just closing my writing-case when I 
heard a hurried movement in the room above—Ethel’s. Footsteps 
descended the stairs, and the next moment the dining-room door 
opened, and Ethel appeared, in a long, white dressing-gown, with a 
small night-lamp in her hand. 

There was a look on her face which made me start up and exclaim : 
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‘What is the matter? What has happened?” 

She set down the lamp and came towards me. 

“T have heard it again,” she breathed, laying her hand on my 
wrist. 

“You have heard—what ?” 

“‘The noise in the box-room.” 

I stared at her a moment in bewilderment, and then half smiled. 

“Oh, is that it?” I exclaimed, in a tone of relief. ‘You have 
been dreaming again, it seems.” 

“I have not been asleep at all,” she replied. ‘The sounds have 
kept me awake. They are louder than the first time; the child 
seems to be sobbing and crying as if his heart would break. It is 
miserable to hear it.” 

‘* Have you looked inside?” I asked, impressed in spite of myself 
by her manner. 

“No, I dared not to-night. I was afraid of seeing—something,” 
she returned with a shiver. 

‘Come, we must get to the bottom of this mystery,” I said cheer- 
fully, and taking up the lamp I led the way upstairs to her room. 

As the door of the mysterious closet was level with the wall, and 
papered like it, I did not perceive it till Ethel pointed it out. I 
listened with my ear close to it, but heard not the faintest sound, and 
after waiting a moment, threw it open and looked in, holding the 
jamp so that every corner was lighted. It was a cramped, close, air- 
less place, the ceiling (which was immediately below the upper stair- 
case) sloping at an acute angle to the floor. A glance showed me 
that it contained nothing but a broken chair and a couple of empty 
boxes. 

Slightly shrugging my shoulders, I closed the door. 

‘“‘ Your ghost is ‘ vox et preterea nihil,’ it seems,” I remarked drily. 
“Don’t you think, Ethel, you may have been a 

Ethel held up her hand, motioning me to silence. 

“Hark,” she whispered, “there it is again! But it is dying away 
now. Listen . 

I complied, half infected by her excitement, but within and without 
the house all was profoundly still. 

“'There—it has ceased,” she said at length, drawing a deep breath. 
“You heard it, did you not ?” 

I shook my head. ‘ My dear Ethel, there was nothing to hear.” 

She opened her blue eyes to their widest. 

‘** Papa—am I not to believe the evidence of my own senses ?” 

‘** Not when they are affected by nervous excitement. If you give 
way to this fancy, you will certainly make yourself ill. See how you 
tremble! Come, lie down again, and try to sleep.” 

‘Not here,” she returned, glancing round with a shudder. “TI shall 
go to the spare chamber. Nothing would induce me to spend 
another night in this room.” 
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I said no more, but I felt perplexed and uneasy. It was so unlike 
Ethel to indulge in superstitious fancies that I began to fear she must 
be seriously out of health, and I resolved for my own satisfaction to 
have a doctor’s opinion regarding her. 

It happened that our nearest neighbour was a physician, whom I 
knew by repute, though not personally acquainted with him. After 
breakfast, without mentioning my intention to my daughter, I senta . 
note to Dr. Cameron, requesting him to call at his earliest conve- 
nience. 

He came without delay : a tall, grey-bearded man of middle age, 
with a grave, intelligent face, observant eyes and sympathetic manner. 

“‘ His patient received him with undisguised astonishment, and on 
learning that he had called at my request she gave me a look of mute 
reproach. 

**T am sorry that papa troubled you, Dr. Cameron. There is really 
nothing whatever the matter with me,” she said. 

And indeed at that moment, with flushed cheeks, and eyes even 
brighter than usual, she looked as little like an invalid as could well 
be imagined. 

“My dear Ethel,” I interposed, ‘‘ when people take to dreaming 
startling dreams, and hearing supernatural sounds, it is a sign of some- 
thing wrong with either mind or body—as I am sure Dr. Cameron 
will tell you.” 

The doctor started perceptibly. ‘‘ Ah—is that Miss Dysart’s case? ” 
he enquired, turning to her with a sudden look of interest. 

She coloured and hesitated. “I have had a strange—experience, 
which papa considers a delusion. I daresay you will be of the same 
opinion.” 

“‘ Suppose you tell me what it was?” he suggested. 

She was silent, trifling with one of her silver bangles. 

‘Please excuse me,” she said hurriedly, at length. “I don’t care 
to speak of it; but papa will tell you.” And before I could detain 
her, she had hurriedly left the room. 

When we were alone he turned to me enquiringly, and in a few 
words I related to him what the reader already knows. He listened 
without interruption, and when I had finished, sat for some moments 
without speaking, thoughtfully stroking his beard. 

He was evidently impressed by what he had heard, and I waited 
. anxiously for his opinion. At length he looked up. 

“ Mr. Dysart,” he said, gravely, “you will be surprised to learn that 
your daughter is not the first who has had this strange ‘experience.’ 
Previous tenants of The Cedars have heard exactly the sounds which 
she describes.” 

I pushed my chair back half-a-yard in my astonishment, 

‘Impossible ! ” 

He nodded emphatically. 

“Tt is a fact, though I don’t pretend to explain it. These strange 
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manifestations have been noticed at intervals for the last three or four 
years ; ever since the house was occupied by a Captain Vandeleur, 
whose orphan nephew 

**Vandeleur ?” I interrupted ; “why, he was a client of ours. He 
insured his nephew’s life in our office for a large amount, and os 

“ And a few months afterwards, the child suddenly and mysteriously 
died?” my companion put in. “A singular coincidence, to say the 
least of it.” 

“So singular,” I acquiesced, “ that we thought it a case for enquiry, 
particularly as the ex-captain did not bear the best of characters, and 
was known to be over head and ears in debt. But Iam bound to say 
that after the closest investigation nothing was discovered to suggest a 
suspicion of foul play.” 

“‘ Nevertheless there Aad been foul play,” was the doctor’s reply. 

“You don’t mean that he murdered the boy! that pretty, fragile- 








looking little fellow ——” 
“No, he did not murder him, but he let him die,” Dr. Cameron 
rejoined. ‘Perhaps you were not aware,” he continued, “that the 


little lad was somewhat feeble in mind as well as body? I attended 
him more than once, at Vandeleur’s request, and found that among 
other strange fears and antipathies he had a morbid dread of darkness. 
To be left alone in a dark room for only a few minutes was enough to 
throw him into a paroxysm of nervous excitement. His uncle—who 
by the way, professed more affection for him than I could quite believe 
in, when I noticed how the child shrank from him—consulted me as 
to the best means of overcoming this weakness. I strongly advised 
him to humour it for the present, warning him that any mental shock 
might endanger the boy’s reason, or even his life. I little thought 
those words of mine would prove his death warrant.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Only a few days afterwards, Vandeleur locked him up all night in 
a dark cioset, where he was found the next morning, crouching against 
the wall ; his hands clenched, his eyes fixed and staring—dead.” 

“Good heavens, how horrible! But no word of this was mentioned 
at the inquest ?” 

“No; and I did not hear of it myself till long afterwards, from a 
woman who had been Vandeleur’s housekeeper, but was too much 
afraid of him to betray him at the time. From her, too, I learnt by 
what refined cruelty the poor little lad’s nerves had been shaken and 
his health undermined. If ‘the intention makes the deed,’ James 
Vandeleur was a murderer.” 

I was silent a moment, thinking, with an uncomfortable thrill, of 
Ethel’s dream. ‘I wish I had never entered this ill-omened house !” 
I exclaimed at length. “I dread the effect of this revelation on my 
daughter’s mind.” 

“Why need you tell her?” he questioned. ‘ My advice is to say 
nothing more about it. The sooner she forgets the subject the better. 
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Send her away to the sea-side; change of air and scene will soon 
efface it from her memory.” 

He rose as he spoke, and took up his hat. 

“What has become of Vandeleur?” I enquired. ‘I have heard 
nothing of him since we paid the policy.” 

“He has been living abroad, I believe—going to the dogs, no 
doubt. But he is in England now,” the doctor added: “or else 
it was his ‘fetch’ which I saw at your gate the other night.” 

* At our gate!” I echoed in astonishment. ‘What the deuce 
was he doing there ?” 

“He seemed to be watching the house. It was last Sunday 
evening. I had been dining with friends at Richmond, and on my 
way back, between eleven and twelve o’clock, I noticed a man leaning 
over the gate of The Cedars. On hearing footsteps he turned and 
walked away, but not before I had caught a glimpse of his face in the 
moonlight.” 

‘“* And you are sure it was he ?” 

** Almost. certain—though he was greatly altered for the worse. 
I have a presentiment do you know, that you will see or hear of him 
yourself before long,” he added thoughtfully, as he shook hands and 
went his way. 

I lost no time in following his advice with regard to Ethel, whom I 
despatched to Scarborough; in charge of my married sister, a few days 
later. 

I had taken a hearty dislike to The Cedars, and resolved to get it 
off my hands as soon as might be. 

Until another tenant could be found however, I continued to 
occupy it, going to and from town as before. 

One evening I was sitting on the lawn, smoking an after-dinner 
cigar, and re-reading Ethel’s last letter, which quite reassured me as 
to her health and spirits, when our sedate old housekeeper presented 
herself with the information that “a party” had called to see the 
house. 

“ A gentleman or a lady?” I enquired. 

“ A gentleman, sir, but he didn’t give his name.” 

I found the visitor standing near the open window of the drawing- 
room ; a tall, gaunt man of thirty-five or thereabouts, with handsome 
but haggard features, and restless dark eyes. His lips were covered 
by a thick moustache, which he was nervously twisting as he stood 
looking out at the lawn. 

‘“‘ This house is to be let, I believe ; will you allow me to look over 
it?” he asked, turning towards me as I entered. 

His voice seemed familiar; I looked at him more closely, and 
then, in spite of the change in his appearance, I recognised Captain 
Vandeleur. 

What could have brought him here, I wondered. Surely he 
would not care to return to the house, even if he were in a position 
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to do so—which, judging from the shabbiness of his appearance, 
seemed very doubtful. 

Half-a-dozen vague conjectures flashed through my mind, as I 
glanced at his face, and noticed the restless, “hunted” look which 
told of some wearing dread or anxiety. 

After a moment’s hesitation I assented to his request, and resolved 
to conduct him myself on his tour of inspection. 

“TI think I have met you before,” I said, feeling curious to know 
whether he recollected me. 

He glanced at me absently. 

 Possibly—but not of late years ; for I have been living abroad,” 
was his reply. 

Having shown him the apartments on the ground-floor, I led the 
way upstairs. He followed me from room to room in an absent, 
listless fashion, till we came to the chamber which Ethel had occupied. 
Then his interest seemed to revive all at once. 

He glanced quickly round the walls, his eyes resting on the door 
of the box-closet. 

“That is a bath or dressing-room, I suppose,” he said, nodding 
towards it. 

‘No, only a place for lumber. Perhaps I ought to tell you that it 
is said to be haunted,” I added, affecting to speak carelessly, while I 
kept my eyes on his face. 

He started and turned towards me. 

“ Haunted—by what ?” he enquired, with a faint sneer. ‘ Nothing 
worse than rats or mice, I expect.” 

“ There is a tragical story connected with that place,” I answered, 
deliberately. ‘It is said that an unfortunate child was shut up there 
to die of fear, in the dark.” 

The colour rushed to his face, then retreated, leaving it deadly 
white. 

“Indeed!” he faltered; “and do you mean to say that he—the 
child—has been seen ?” 

‘“‘ No, but he has been heard, knocking within, and crying to be let 
out. The fact is confirmed by every tenant who has occupied the 
house since ” 

I stopped short, startled by the effect of my revelation. 

My companion was gazing at me with a blank stare of horror 
which banished all other expression from his face. 

“Good heavens!” I heard him mutter ; “can it be true? Can this 
be the reason why I was drawn back to the place in spite of myself?” 

Recollecting himself, however, he turned to me, and forced his 
white lips into a smile. 

“A mysterious story!” he commented, drily. ‘I don’t believe a 
word of it, myself, but I should hardly care to take a house with such 
an uncanny reputation. I think I need not trouble you any further.” 
As he turned towards the door, I saw his figure sway as if he were 
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falling. He put his hand to his side, with a gasp of pain, a bluish 
shade gathering over his face. 

“Are you ill?” I exclaimed, in alarm. 

**T—it is nothing. I have a weakness of the heart, and I am sub- 
ject to these attacks. May I ask you for a glass of water?” 

I left the room to procure it. When I returned I found that he 
had fallen upon the bed in a dead swoon. 

I hastily despatched a servant for Dr. Cameron, who happened to 
be at home, and came immediately. 

He recognised my visitor at once, and glanced at me significantly. 
I rapidly explained what had happened, while he bent over the uncon- 
scious man, and bared his chest to listen to the heart-beats. 

When he raised himself his face was ominously grave. 

“Ts he in danger?” I asked, quickly. 

“Not in immediate danger, but the next attack will probably be 
his last. His heart is mortally diseased.” 

It was nearly an hour before Vandeleur awoke, and then only to 
partial consciousness. He lay in a sort of stupor, his limbs nerveless, 
his hands damp and cold. — 

‘It is impossible to remove him in this condition,” the docter re- 
marked ; ‘I fear he must stay here for the night. I will send you 
someone to watch him.” 

* Don’t trouble—I intend to sit up with him myself,” I replied, 
speaking on an impulse I could hardly expiain. 

He looked at me keenly over his spectacles. 

‘Should you like me to share your watch ?” he enquired, shies a 
moment. 

 T shall be only too glad of your company, if you can come without 
inconvenience.” 

He nodded. 

**T must leave you now, but I will return in an hour,” he responded. 


Three hours had passed away ; it was nearly midnight. The night 
‘was oppressively close, and profoundly still. ‘The bedroom window 
stood wide open, but not a breath of air stirred the curtains. Outside, 
all was vague anal dark, for neither moon nor stars were visible. 

Vandeleur still lay, half-dressed, on the bed, but now asleep. 
His deep, regular breathing sounded distinctly in the silence. Dr. 
Cameron sat near the dressing-table, reading by the light of a shaded 
lamp. I, too, had’a book, but found it impossible to keep my atten- 
tion fixed upon it. My mind was possessed by an uneasy feeling, half 
dread, half expectation. I found myself listening nervously to fancied 
sounds, and starting when the doctor turned a leaf. 

At length, overcome by the heat and stillness, I closed my eyes, and 
unconsciously sank into a doze. How long it lasted I cannot tell, but 
I woke abruptly, and looked round with a sense of vague alarm. I 
glanced at the doctor. He had laid down his book, and was leaning 
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forward with one arm on the dressing-table, looking intently towards 
the door of the box-room. Instinctively I held my breath and 
listened. 

Never shall I forget the thrill that ran through my nerves when I 
heard from within a muffled knocking sound, and a child’s voice, 
distinct, though faint, and broken by sobs, crying piteously : “‘ Let me 
out—let me out !” 

“Do you hear?” I whispered, bending forward to my companion. 

He inclined his head in assent and motioned me to be silent, 
pointing towards the bed.. Its occupant moved uneasily, as if dis- 
turbed, muttering some incoherent phrases. Suddenly he pushed 
back his covering and sat upright, gazing round with a wild, be- 
wildered. stare. 

The pitiful entreaty was repeated more violently, more passionately 
than before. ‘‘ Let me out, let me out!” 

With a cry that rang through the room, Vandeleur sprang from the 
bed, reached the closet door in two strides and tore it open. 

It was empty. Empty at least to our eyes, but it was evident that 
our companion beheld what we could not. 

For a few breathless seconds he stood as if frozen, his eyes fixed 
with the fascination of terror on something just within the threshold ; 
then, as if retreating before it, he recoiled step by step across the room 
till he was stopped by the opposite wall, where he crouched in an 
attitude of abject fear. 

The sight was so horrible that I could bear it no longer. 

“ Are you dreaming? wake up!” I exclaimed, and shook his 
shoulder. 

He raised his eyes, and looked at me vacantly. His lips moved, 
but no sound came from them. Suddenly a convulsive shudder ran 
through him and he fell heavily forward at my feet. 

“He has swooned again,” I said turning to my companion, who 
‘stooped and lifted the drooping head on to his knee. 

After one glance, he laid it gently down again. 

‘“‘ He is dead,” was his grave reply. 


And with Vandeleur’s death my story ends, for after that night 
the sounds were heard no more. 
The forlorn little ghost was at rest. 
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MY DARLING. 


SHE stood among the lilies in the wood, 
As pure, as bright, as innocently -fair, 
In the first blush of opening maidenhood, 
As the white bells which glisten’d where she stood. 
The sunbeams gleam’d amid her golden hair 
The soft warm breezes shyly round her stray’d, 
For her delight the wood-bird perch’d and sung, 
The still dark branches fondly o’er her hung ; 
On her white dress the dappling shadows play’d, ° 
And Nature wooed her darling everywhere. 
And I, who knew her good as she was sweet, 
And not more beautiful than she was true, 
Brought with the rest my homage to her feet, 
And gained in giving greater than I knew. 


To-day she sits beside me as I write 

Who fifty years has shared my woe and weal ; 
Still, as at first, my darling and delight, 
In age as lovely as in girlhood bright ; 

For Time remain’d to give, who came to steal, 
And so he scattered silver on her gold, 

And gave a lily where Youth gave a rose, 

And changed the quicker grace for that repose 
Which falls, a peaceful twilight, on the old. 
And, if he traced his lines upon her brow, 

They do but speak to me of sorrows shared, 
And hearts shown brave in bearing them, and how 

’Mid suns that ripen’d, blasts that kill’d and bared, 
A perfect love wrought out our marriage vow. 


Mary BLancHE Haywarp. 
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